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In This Issue 


Kierkegaard 


A host of publications in recent years 
testify to the growing interest of Ameri- 
can theologians and philosophers in 
Kierkegaard, whose influence upon the 
intellectual life of Europe has for a gen- 
eration been profound and far-reaching. 
The reason for the comparative neglect 
of the great Danish thinker in this coun- 
try is in large part simply that his works 
have not been available in English; but a 
not unimportant factor in this neglect 
has been the strangeness and the conse- 
quent difficulty of Kierkegaard’s thought 
for American readers. In this issue of the 
Journal Puttre MERLAN contributes to 
our understanding of Kierkegaard in a 
lucid and illuminating article. We be- 
lieve it is one of the finest brief treatments 
of the subject to appear in America, and 
we shall be surprised if many hundreds 
of our readers do not find it especially 
helpful. 

Mr. Merlan was born in Poland in 
1897 and came to this country three 
years ago. He holds a Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Vienna and a Dr. Jur. 
degree from the same institution. He is 
the author of many publications in the 
fields of philosophy and jurisprudence. 
Articles and critical studies from his pen 
have been published in Hermes, Philolo- 
gus, Rheinisches Museum, Zeitschrift fiir 
soziales Recht, Philosophy and Phenome- 
nological Research, and other periodicals 
here and abroad. At present he is special 
lecturer in Scripps College, Claremont, 
California, and lecturer in the Univer- 
sity of Redlands, Redlands, California. 


We are honored in being able to pre- 
sent in this issue a second article by a 
native of Poland, who also came to this 
country in 1940. ABRAHAM HESCHEL has 
his Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Berlin and has taught in the institutions 


of higher Jewish learning in Berlin, 
Frankfurt am Main, Warsaw, and Lon- 
don. At present he is lecturer in Jewish 
philosophy at Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati. He as the author of Mai- 
monides (1935) and Die Prophetie (1936) 
and of numerous essays in the philosophy 
of religion. 


The Knowledge of God 


Last quarter we listened in on a dis- 
cussion in which Professors WILLIAM H. 
BERNHARDT and Henry Nelson Wieman 
have been engaged for some months 
—a discussion of the nature of God and 
of our knowledge of him. In the January 
issue of the Journal we presented an ar- 
ticle by Dr. Wieman under the title, “Can 
God Be Perceived?” In this issue we pre- 
sent an essay by Dr. Bernhardt. Dr. 
Bernhardt is a graduate of Nebraska 
Wesleyan, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Northwestern University, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He was pastor for 
some ten years and was professor of phi- 
losophy and religion at Central College 
in Missouri before accepting in 1929 his 
post as professor of philosophy of reli- 
gion and Christian theology at Iliff 
School of Theology in Denver, Colorado. 
An article of his in Religion in the Making 
precipitated the present discussion. 


Historical Articles 


In our last issue we presented the first 
of two articles on ‘The Death and Re- 
birth of Old Testament Theology” by 
Dr. James D. Smart. This article dealt 
largely with the decline of interest in the- 
ology among Old Testament scholars 
characteristic, according to Dr. Smart, of 
the last generation. The concluding ar- 
ticle, presented in this issue, deals with 
the recent and current signs of a revival 
of interest in Old Testament theology. 
In our last issue we introduced Dr. Smart 
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as the pastor of Knox’s Church in Galt, 
Ontario. He is now the minister of St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church in Peterbor- 
ough, Ontario. He has studied at the 
University in Toronto and Knox College 
in Toronto as well as in Germany and 
Palestine and is the author of articles on 
biblical and theological subjects in the 
Expository Times, Hibbert Journal, and 
Dalhousie Review. 


Mr. Morris J. QUINLAN, whose inter- 
esting discussion of William Cowper is 
presented in this issue, is a teacher of 
English with special interest in the eight- 
eenth century. He is a graduate of Yale 
and Columbia universities and has 
taught at Cooper Union College, New 
York City, at St. Joseph College, West 
Hartford, Connecticut, and at Dart- 
mouth College. In 1937 a Columbia Uni- 
versity fellowship enabled him to spend 
a year of study in England. He is the 
author of Victorian Prelude. At present 
Dr. Quinlan is in the United States 
Army. 


Education for Ministers 


The past few years have witnessed a 
quickening of interest in the curriculum 
of theological education. In the April, 
1940, issue Dean ERNEST CADMAN COL- 
WELL of the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago made some sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the theo- 
logical course of study which aroused a 
good deal of discussion. Comments on 
his suggestions by a numberof prominent 
administrators were published in the 
Journal of July, 1940. In the present 
number we present another article by 
Mr. Colwell—this time not on the theo- 
logical curriculum itself but on the gen- 
eral education which should be prerequi- 
site to theological study. It is hoped that 
this article will provoke discussion of this 
important issue, and we cordially wel- 
come the comments of our readers. 


@ e@ A revealing study of 
Japan’s religion of conquest 
by a leading authority who 
lived in Japan for thirty years 
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MODERN JAPAN 
AND SHINTO NATIONALISM 


This book seeks to explain 
the powerful unifying in- 
fluence that Shinto has 
upon its followers, how re- 
ligion is used by a shrewd 
Japanese statecraft for the 
accomplishment of politi- 
cal and military purposes, 
and the significance of 
Japan’s religion for Ja- 


pan’s enemies in wartime. | 


Dr. Holtom surveys pres- 
ent-day trends in all Japa- 
nese religions, revealing 
the adjustments which 
Christianity, Confucian- 
ism, and other competing 
religions have had to make 
to State Shinto. 
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TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING OF KIERKEGAARD 
PHILIP MERLAN 


I 


KIERKEGAARD, dead for many 
years and rediscovered only some 
twenty-five years ago,’ is one of 

the best-read authors in Europe. In this 
country, it is true, his name is just be- 
ginning to be as well known as it de- 
serves; but the reason for this neglect is 
obviously that most of his books have 
only recently become available in Eng- 
lish translations? Kierkegaard, with his 
clearly working brain, his passionate 


1 The German translation of Kierkegaard’s works 
by Gottsched and Schrempf (12 vols.), which began 
appearing in 1909 (Jena), was decisively influential. 
Of great importance also were the brilliant and im- 
pressive translations and essays by Th. Haecker. 
The German translation just named will be quoted 
as Gr.” 

An excellent introduction to Kierkegaard in Ger- 
man is K. Jaspers, Psychologie der Weltanschauung- 
en, III (Berlin, 1925), esp. 419-32, and his concept 
of the demoniac personality (cf. also K. Holl, “Uber 
den Begriff der ‘dimonischen Persénlichkeit,’ ” 
Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft 
und Geistesgeschichte, IV [1926], 1-20); in English, 

iirst of all, D. F. Swenson, Something about Kierke- 
* gaard (Minneapolis, 1941), and also W. Lowrie, 
Kierkegaard (London, 1938). 

2 Since these words and the present footnotes 
were originally written, most of Kierkegaard’s 
works quoted in this paper have been published in 
English translations. Technical reasons, however, 
prevented my replacing my references to German 
translations with references to English ones. A list 
of English translations is to be found in Swenson, 
op. cit., p. 170; another in the Journal of Philosophy, 
XXXIV (1942), 561. To Swenson’s list add: Con- 
sider the Lilies (1940); The Present Age (1940); The 
Sickness unto Death (1941); Thoughts... . (1941); 
Repetition (1941). 


heart, his brilliant imagination, will find 
his admirers here very soon. 
Kierkegaard was born in Denmark in 
1813; thus, when he died in 1855 he was 
only forty-two years of age; nevertheless, 
it was granted to him to express his 
thoughts and feelings in a rather large 
number of works? and to express them 
with a unique artistic power. His life was 
a rare example of inwardness. In him, 
events that would have meant almost 


3In the Danish standard edition (Samlede Vaer- 
ker,? ed. Drachmann, Heiberg, and Lange [1920-31; 
15 vols.], quoted here as SV) Kierkegaard’s writings 
fill the first fourteen volumes. The key to the quota- 
tions is as follows: SV, I=GT, I: Enten/Eller 
(Either/Or); SV, IV=GT, V: Begrebet Angest 
(The Concept of Dread); SV, VI=GT, IV: Stages 
on Life’s Way; SV, VII=GT, VI or GT, VII: Con- 
cluding Unscientific Postscript; SV, XI=GT, VIII: 
Sickness unto Death; SV, X11=GT, IX: Training in 
Christianity; and GT, XI: For Sel f-examination. 

In this connection I want to observe that Kierke- 
gaard’s diaries, in addition to his published works 
the chief source of our knowledge of him, have com- 
paratively little value for a living interpretation of 
Kierkegaard. They contain sketches, mostly less 
profound than his fully elaborated works. He be- 
longs obviously to those artists with whom the first 
flash of an idea scarcely hints at its full significance 
in an elaborated state. Besides, in connection with 
his peculiarity of refuting certain thoughts merely 
by putting them into the mouths of certain persons, 
it is almost impossible to guess what use he would 
have eventually made of them. An example is to be 
found in Journals, entry 785, when compared with 
SV, VI, 543=GT, VII, 234. The idea that “my 
father told me so”’ is the best proof of certain Chris- 
tian truths seems at first to express his own thoughts 
but is in reality what he calls “humor as religiosity’s 
incognito’’; in other words, the statement is meant 


to express the conviction that other “proofs” of 
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nothing to anybody else, evoked the 
deepest reflections and most passionate 
feelings. Consequently, in order to un- 
derstand Kierkegaard’s writings, it is not 
necessary to know anything about his 
life. The writings are clear in them- 
selves.‘ 

Of greater importance is Kierkegaard’s 
intellectual background. German Ro- 
manticism, Hegel’s philosophy, and Lu- 
theranism are its most important com- 
ponents.’ Romar‘icism, in the sense I 
use the word here, is based on the con- 
viction that there is, in addition to the 
world of reason and common sense, an- 
other—and a higher—realm of being, ac- 
cessible to those who are able to make 


use of spiritual powers above reason and 
common sense. On the other hand, that 


realm may be present even in the world 
of common sense; but here it is disguised 


and hidden. There is, therefore, no im- 
mediate, direct correspondence between 


the two realms; on the contrary, the most 
essential and sublime may appear in 
an accidental, nay, perhaps grotesque, 
shape; and the so-called reasonable and 


sensible is in reality often contemptible 


Christianity are as childish as that “my father told 
me 80,” 

As the new Danish edition of Kierkegaard’s dia- 
ries is unavailable to me, I refer to Dru’s translation 
of the Sournals (London, 1938). 

+I hope my paper wil) at least convince its read- 
ers that, in order ta understand Kierkegaard, it is by 
no means necessary to find out the history of his en- 
gagement, whether his father did or did not curse, 
and so forth; nay, that we can understand him even 
if we resign ourselves never to learning if, when, why, 
with whom, and whether while intoxicated or not, he 
was in a brothel. Itis, on the contrary, obvious that 
we cannot understand his life unless we have under- 
stood his writings (see also Journals, entry 431; 
Swenson, op. cit., pp. 46f. Cf. R. Unger, Aufsatze 
zur Literatur- und Geistesgeschiclte |1g2q), pp. 144 1.). 

5 The same three elements are mentioned in W. 
Brock, An Introduction to Contemporary Lerman 
Philosophy (New York, 1935). As for Baader, see 
below, n. 17; for Kierkegaard’s Danish background 
cf. Unger, of. cif., pp. 125-32. 
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and mean.® Such views were always fa- 


miliar to Kierkegaard. But he went far 
beyond Romanticism by concentrating 


his attention on one point, the essential 
one, where the contrast between the out- 


ward and the inward becomes decisive. 
We shall see this later.’ 

The second component of Kierke- 
gaard’s background was Hegel’s philoso- 
phy.* Let us imagine a person whose pos- 


sibilities and faculties are in a torpor-like 


state and who, therefore, almost more a 
thing than a person, is, as it were, alien 
to, half-conscious of, himself. In order to 
gain self-consciousness and to become ac- 
tually a person, he undertakes a series of 
adventures. In each of them, one of his 
dormant possibilities becomes developed, 
enriching, thus, his self-consciousness. 


On the other hand, each of those newly 


developed possibilities pretends to ex- 
press not only one part of his being but 

° It is particularly E. Th. A. Hofimann’s roman- 
ticism (see Journals, entry 212) that I view here (for 
Hoffmann’s place within the German Romanticism 
see R. Huch, Die Romontik \Leipzig, 1931), IL, r94- 
206 and 209 f.; or R. Benz, Die deutsche Romantik 
(Leipzig, 1937], pp- 336, 346 ff.). By the way, I wish 
to observe that a glance at O. Jahn’s Wozarl (1867), 
Il, 321, where Kierkegaard’s or rather the Sedu- 
cer’s, interpretation of Don Giovanni is cited between 
those of Hoffmann and the Hegelian Hotho, leads 
at once into the intellectual background of Kierke- 
gaard. For the connection between German Roman- 
ticism and the interpretation of Don Giovanni as a 
tragic: opera (Hofimann’s and Kierkegaard’s in- 
terpretation) see J. Dent’s translation of Don Gio- 
vannt (London, 1938), pp. xiii f. See also in genera) 
G. Niedermeyer, Séren Kierkegaard und die Roman- 
tik (Leipzig, 1910); E. Hirsch, Kierkegaard-Studien 
(1933), pp. 234., 482H.; J. Wahl, Etudes kierke- 
gaardiennes (1938), p. 685. I cannot discuss here 
W. J. Turner, Mozart (1938), pp. 339-54; even less 
so Unger, op. cit., pp. 30f., 145 ff., where the attempt 
is made to interpret Kierkegaard as gradually over- 
coming Romanticism. 

7 See SV, VMI, 422, 4904=GT, VM, 123, 189. Fora 
different explanation of Kierkegaard’s opposing the 
imward to the outward see K. Loewith, Von Hegel 
bis Nietssche (1941), pp. 185-233, esp. pp. 219 f. 

8 Bor the following see Wahl, of. czt., pp. 125-71, 
esp. p. 140; M. Thust, Sgren Kierkegaard (1931), 
pp. 214 ff. 
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TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING OF KIERKEGAARD 


the whole. Therefore, to avoid one-sided- 
ness in his self-knowledge, he undertakes 
new adventures time and again. Now 
when all possible adventures have been 
undertaken, all possibilities developed, 
any one-sidedness overcome, the person 
will finally become actually what he 
originally was potentially and will gain, 
as it were, himself—come, as it were, to 
himself. When the process, the move- 
ment of his acquiring self-knowledge, 
has come to an end, his being and his 
self-consciousness will coincide; he will 
penetrate himself, become transparent 
to himself.’ 

Here we have a simile of Hegel’s phi- 
losophy of history. History—not only 
historical situations and events but also 
men sharing in them—is but a series of 
adventures, undertaken by the Highest 
Principle, whether called “Spirit” or 
““Mind,”” by which it gains itself, ac- 
quires full self-consciousness—thus be- 
ing prompted to every new adventure 
by the very result of the previous one. 
Neither historical situations nor we our- 
selves have any significance other than to 
be visible signs of the single stages of that 
process by which the Highest Principle 
develops and comes to itself. 

Kierkegaard’s attitude toward this 
philosophica) system is a double one. As 


he clings to the infinite value of each in- 


dividual, he rejects Hegel’s attempt to 
make of us tools or monuments— at best 
witnesses—of a development which is not 
our development.*® But, imp)icitly, he 
accepts Hegel’s views on self-knowledge; 
self-knowledge is a movement by which 
one gains one’s self. It is our task to exist 
For ourselves just as we originally existed 
only in ourselves" On the other hand, 
9I hope the crudeness of this presentation of 
Hegel’s philosophy of history will be forgiven. 


10 SV, VII, 344, 535 £.=G7, VII, 52, 2271. 
"SV, XI, 161=GT, VII, 26. 
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Kierkegaard denies that this movement 
of gaining one’s self can be executed 
forthwith; there is, according to him, an 
essential obstacle in man’s nature, pre- 
venting him from becoming self-con- 
scious. In some way Kierkegaard’s phi- 
losophy is almost constantly concerned 
with that obstacle.” 

The third of the components is Luther- 
anism.'3 Kierkegaard sees the origins and 
relative justification of Lutheranism in 
the fact that it was a reaction against a 
false attitude regarding good works. Ac- 
cording to this attitude one could earn 
God’s grace by good works. Now Luther 
abolished the requirement of good works 
only in order to demand a living and 
burning faith: Something infinitely more 
dificult than works, something which 
does away with any self-confidence and 
self-righteousness, something in compari- 
son with which good works and ascetism 


would be quite easy and would follow as 
a matter of course. But what has re- 


mained of Lutheranism is ordinary 
worldliness. Nobody who omits doing 
good works nowadays does so in order 
not to be tempted to become self- 
righteous; he omits it because it is easier. 
And so the result of Lutheranism is but 
a worldlier and more comfortable Chris- 
tianity. From Luther’s double sentence, 
‘‘No works—faith alone,” the first part 
was accepted with enthusiasm; as for the 
second, nobody was too much worried 


about it. Luther thought that man can° 


be saved in spite of not doing works. The 


Lutherans interpret him as if he had said 


12 It is original sin by which self-knowledge is re- 
quired and yet prevented (see SV, XI, 220=GT, 
VII, 90; SV, VIL, 342=GT, VII, 40; cf. also Hirsch, 
op. cit., pp. 920 ff., A. Dempf, Kierkegaards Folgen 
(Leipzig, 1935), pp- 187 ff.; E. Geismar, Spren Kierke- 


gaard (Minneapolis, 1929], p. 264; Wahl, op. cit, 
Pp. 213). 


13 The following is based on SV, XII, 352-62= 


GT, XI, 8-18. 
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that they can be saved because they do 
no good works. The effect is that Luther- 
ans enjoy their life better than any pagan 
and have a good aftermath promised in 
addition. 

Over against this Lutheranism, Kierke- 
gaard makes it his task to remind Chris- 
tendom that, right or wrong, Christiani- 
ty requires much more than it receives in 
Lutheranism and that it would be, at 
least for decency’s sake, better if the 
Lutheran church—its official representa- 
tives and its members likewise—would 
openly confess that they were no Chris- 
tians at all or, perhaps, a kind of second- 


hand Christians, at best. 
II 


We may now turn to Kierkegaard’s 
writings. Those writings are divided into 
two main classes. In the first we find 
edifying writings. The second—and the 
following is based on works belonging to 
it—contains theological and philosophi- 
cal works and works of semifiction. 

These works are quite various in type. 
We find among them Training in Chris- 
hianity, something like a dissertation on 
the concept of offense or, we could say 
perhaps, on the shocking character of 
Christianity. We find the Concluding 
Unscientific Postscript, dealing with ab- 
stract philosophy and with the question 
of whether or not essential and eternal 
truth can be based on historical knowl- 
edge. We find The Concept of Anxiety, 
something like a psychological study on 
that condition of mind, and The Sickness 
unto Death, dealing with the condition of 
despair. Finally, we find works of semi- 
fiction: Either/Or, Repetition, Stages on 
Life’s Way: all of them concerned al- 
most exclusively with love. They contain 
sections like the Diary of the Seducer, 
the contents of which is clearly indicated 
by the title; another diary entitled 


Guilty? Not Guilty? being the story of a 
broken engagement; or Repetition, which 
tells a story of a young man whom love 
makes a poet; and so forth. They are a 
brilliant proof of Kierkegaard’s ability 
to translate philosophical and theologi- 
cal problems into the language of novels; 
at the same time a peculiar proof that 
Kierkegaard’s philosophica) and theo- 
logical problems are also problems of our 
daily life. 

Not al) Kierkegaard’s works have been 
enumerated above. Only those have been 
mentioned on which the following is 
chiefly based. 

Everybody" who knows the New 
Testament knows that Paul says of 
Christianity that it is an offense to the 
Jews and foolishness to the Greeks."s 
And, indeed, the assertion that God Al- 
mighty appeared in human shape— 
moreover, as a poor, rejected, and de- 
spised man who died an inglorious death 
—must have been an offense to a believ- 
ing Jew. And the assumption that man- 
kind’s salvation depended on an entirely 
time-bound and accidental historical 
event must have sounded foolish to any 
philosophically minded Greek. 

Now it seems that today a Christian, 
wanting to understand in how far Chris- 
tianity is—or rather was—offense and 
foolishness, must imagine himself in the 
place of a Jew or Greek of that time; be- 
cause today, for him, Christianity is 
neither offense nor foolishness. Either he 
is believing naively, in which event he 
believes that Jesus manifested his glory 
as God. Or he is enlightened and accepts 
only Jesus’ teachings as expressing time- 
less truth. But whether he does the one 
or the other, he is not at all shocked or 

4 The following is based on SV, XII, 91-166= 


GT, IX, 70-131; cf. Matt. 11: 5-6; 13:55-57; Luke 
7: 22-23. 


Cor. 1: 22, 23. 
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offended by Christianity. He is never in 
the situation in which Jesus’ contempo- 
raries were; he is never asked to believe 
that this poor, despised, socially lowly 
situated man, whose family everybody 
knows, is simply and directly God him- 
self. 

In other words, a Christian of today 
overlooks the most essential point. He 
overlooks the fact that Christianity be- 
gins with what is most unbelievable, But 
if he overlooks this beginning in its full 
incredibility, he misses Christianity al- 
together. A little correction of the un- 
believableness—the supposition, for ex- 
ample, that there were some direct, im- 
mediate signs indicating that this poor 
man was God himself—and there would 
have been no reason to be offended. An- 
other little correction: suppose the poor 
man was not God literally but a wise 
man teaching timeless truth in a time- 
bound form, there would have been no 
reason to deem Christianity foolishness. 

But both corrections make Christiani- 
ty vanish entirely. The story of Chris- 
tianity begins with a man—defeated by 
his enemies, unhappy—and yet requires 
one to believe, not that he was godlike, 
not that God’s blessings rested on him, 
but that he was God. That means that 
Christianity begins with a paradox: It 
requires us to draw conclusions just op- 
posite to the premises. And only he who 
sees this basic paradox, this basic im- 
possibility, sees the problem of Christian- 
ity at all. Otherwise he solves a problem 
before he has become acquainted with its 
conditions. 

A little psychological exercise in 
Kierkegaard’s style will make the situa- 
tion clearer. Let us imagine a son loving 
his father and loved by him. The son is 
happy receiving proofs and signs of his 
father’s love. But let us suppose that this 
father, afraid to spoil his son, becomes 
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more and more chary of those proofs 
and signs, What will happen? Probably 
the son will be shocked at his father’s 
sudden lovelessness, That means that he 
will probably misunderstand his father, 
because he is able to understand only 
direct and immediate communications of 
his father’s love. But we can imagine a 
son, able to develop a deeper understand- 
ing, to leap, as it were, over the appear- 
ance and to gain by and in that leap con- 
fidence in his father’s love in spite of all 
appearance. By that leap the impossi- 
bility that a loving father would behave 
in so shocking a manner would be over- 
come. 

We have been describing a situation 
between men. Now, after all, the son had 
had direct proofs of his father’s love pre- 
viously; the father’s changed conduct 
consisted chiefly in lack of new signs; and 
it is not too difficult to maintain confi- 
dence in one’s father. But now let us re- 
alize the relation between man and God 
in Christianity. Let us imagine a God, 
not chary of his utterances but entirely 
hidden and disguised and requiring to be 
believed in—in spite of the manner in 
which he appears. Here is the basic of- 
fense of Christianity; and it is here like- 
wise only by a leap that the offense can 
be overcome. Christianity, on the con- 
trary, that begins with a “‘because of”’ 
instead of an “‘in spite of” is no Chris- 
tianity at all. He who piles up reasons 
proving the probability and possibility 
of Christianity instead of being shocked 
by its improbability and impossibility 
moves himself away from, not toward, 
Christianity. 

And it is a leap again which is re- 
quired to overcome the foolishness of 
Christianity.%* The salvation of mankind 


16 The following is based on SV, VII, 82-04, 
196=GT, VI, 179-91, 284 (here vorsokratisches Hei- 
dentum is to be read instead of the erroneous vor- 
sokratisches Judentum). 
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cannot possibly be based on a historical, 
accidental event. What is essential for all 
mankind must be an eternal truth, ac- 
cessible at any time to any person, if he 
only makes the proper use of his mind. 
Eternal blessedness based on historical 
testimony is an impossibility. 

Kierkegaard’s theology, then, is not 
interested in proving or disproving Chris- 
tianity. The only question he is interest- 
ed in is: What is required in order to be- 
come a Christian? His answer is: If it is 
possible at all, it can be done only by a 
leap. Only by a leap can the basic offense 
and foolishness of Christianity be over- 
come; only by and in a leap can faith be 
acquired. 

Having spoken of Kierkegaard’s the- 
ology, we will turn our attention to his 
psychology or anthropology.’? The sub- 


17 The following is based on The Concept of Anxi- 
ety (Begrebet Angest), The Sickness unto Death, 
Either/Or (esp. The Diary of the Seducer), and 
Stages on Life’s Way (esp. Guilty?/Not Guilty?). 

I am convinced that Kierkegaard’s thoughts as 
developed in his writings just named are closely con- 
nected with Franz von Baader’s, especially with the 
latter’s speculations on freedom. Kierkegaard pre- 
supposes that his readers know Baader (SV, IV, 
344 n.=GT, V, 34n.; see also the Index in the SV, 
s.v. “Baader”’). I should like to mention some pas- 
sages in Baader, confining myself to his writings 
published during his life (1756-1841), i.e., to the 
first ten volumes of F. Hoffmann’s edition of Baad- 
er’s writings (1851-60): Vorlesungen iiber religiise 
Philosophie, I, 151-338, esp. 227-34, 236, 239f., 
249-53; Sur la notion du tems (sic), II, 47-94, esp. 
51 f. and 73 f. (Baader’s distinction of three kinds 
of time [the true one, containing present, future, 
past; the apparent one, without present; the false 
one with a pseudo-present only] is closely connected 
with Kierkegaard’s time speculations in The Concept 
of Anxiety and, above all, with his completely over- 
looked implicit philosophy of time in the first volume 
of Either/Or [Enten/Eller|, on the one hand, and 
with Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit [1929], on the other 
hand. I am planning to return to this topic soon); 
Fermenta cognitionis, II, 137-442, esp. 154 f. (Bo- 
nald!), 156 (!), 300 ff; Sdtze aus der erotischen Philo- 
sophie, IV, 163-78; Gegebene und aufgegebene Liebe 
(this title is Kierkegaard’s anthropology in nuce/), 
V, 347; Vorlesungen tiber spekulative Dogmatik, 
VII-IX, 1-288, esp. 108-92 (and here esp. 117 and 
132—Bonald!), 209n., 269f., 277. Baader’s and 
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ject matter of Kierkegaard’s anthro- 
pology can be formulated as follows: 
Man’s nature is an objectivity and is 
alien to him; man’s task is to appropriate 
his own nature and, thus, to become a 
subject.™® 


Kierkegaard’s speculations on freedom start from 
Bonald as quoted in Baader (II, 154; VIII, 108-92): 
freedom is not liberum arbitrium; liberum arbitrium 
is not freedom. In the state of innocence (before 
original sin) there was liberum arbitrium, but no 
freedom—man was neither good nor evil and had 
the choice (liberum arbitrium) between good and 
evil, having, thus, the possibility of becoming either 
free or unfree; having chosen (or choosing) the sin, he 
became (or becomes time and again) evil, so as to 
have no liberum arbitrium but freedom—as a possi- 
bility only, it is true, and as a misused freedom. The 
essential point of this doctrine as interpreted by 
Baader is that freedom is given as a task, not as an 
actuality. But the road to freedom is blocked by 
original sin; man’s nature has to be restored in order 
to become free (see Hirsch, op. cit., pp. 470 ff.; 
Dempf, of. cit., pp. 198 ff.; Geismar, op. cit., pp. 
20 f.; Wahl, op. cit., pp. 239-48; Augustine or, per- 
haps more conveniently, Peter Lombard, ii. sent. d. 
XXV.09 is worth comparing). 

It is well known how much the existential philos- 
ophy owes to Kierkegaard. But a knowledge of both 
Baader and Kierkegaard furthers an appreciation of 
the problems of existential philosophy much more 
than a one-sided knowledge of Kierkegaard alone. 
As for Schelling and Kierkegaard, see M. Beck, 
“Kritik der Schelling-Heidegger-Jasperschen Philo- 
sophie,” Philosophische Hefte, IV (1934), 97-164, 
esp. 105; Loewith, op. cit., pp. 154 ff.; F. de Wolfe 
Bolman, Jr., in his translation of Schelling, The Ages 
of the World (New York, 1942), p. 8, n. 11. I re- 
mark, furthermore, that also a comparison between 
Kierkegaard’s and Baader’s political thoughts seems 
to be worth while. See also Journals, entries 61, 
116, 465. For other aspects of Kierkegaard’s politi- 
cal thought see also Loewith, of. cit., pp. 148-54, 
and O. F. Kraushaar, Journal of Philosophy, 
XXXIX (1942), 600-604. 


18 SV, VII, 115 f.=GT, VI, 210f.; SV, VII, 340= 
GT, VII, 48. As for the term “appropriation” (Tileg- 
nelse, erhvernen), see, e.g., SV, VII, 61, 63, 1809, 
354 f., 602=GT, VI, 161, 163; VII, 59f., 278, 288. 
I am well aware of the fact that the concept of ap- 
propriation seems to designate only the appropria- 
tion of truth (becoming a subjective thinker); I hope 
to convince my readers that it is, at the same time, 
applicable to Kierkegaard’s anthropology (to exist 
as a subject). For criticism of Kierkegaard’s con- 
cept of appropriation as applied to Christianity see 
Loewith, of. cit., pp. 488-500. 
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To explain that formula we will learn, 
first, what appropriation of a particular 
objectivity means. The objectivity that 
is to serve us as an example will be an 
objective truth; and we shall see how an 
objective truth can be appropriated and 
how a person appropriating an objective 
truth becomes, with regard to this truth, 
a subject. 

Let us imagine a thinker who discov- 
ered the following truth: No man can 
really and thoroughly understand another 
man. The presupposition is that our 
thinker is able to prove his truth in an 
absolutely convincing manner and that 
it is, therefore, really an objective truth, 
a truth for everyone. What we are in- 
terested in is our thinker’s further con- 
duct with regard to his truth. 

He does what thinkers usually do 
when they have discovered a truth: he 
publishes it. The publication even be- 
comes the talk of the town. But our 
thinker is angered: the way in which his 
fellow-scholars reproduce his thoughts 
shows clearly that they do not understand 
them. Our thinker is by no means dis- 
couraged: he re-writes and republishes 
his dissertation, prefacing it with the re- 
mark that he was compelled to do so, 
because his first publication has been 
misunderstood. And behold! this time he 
succeeds. A young man calls on him and 
declares: ‘‘Master, I have understood 
you.” And he reproduces his master’s 
thoughts so well that the thinker ex- 
claims in joy: ‘Finally! Somebody has 
understood me really and thoroughly.” 

I think we can appreciate the jest. 
The jest consists in the fact that our 
thinker did not appropriate his truth, did 
not understand himself in his truth. The 
truth remained an objectivity, alien to 
him, was not made his truth. If the 


19 The following example is constructed on’ the 
basis of SV, VII, 65-68=GT, VI, 164-67. 


thinker had appropriated the truth, 
seized it as a truth for himself, he would 
hardly have published it. Publications 
are meant to be understood by others; 
it is, therefore, a contradiction in itself 
to publish the truth that one cannot be 
understood. But our author is not only 
foolish enough to publish such a truth; 
when he sees that nobody understands 
him, he does not see that this is just as it 
should be; on the contrary, he tries once 
more to be understood. A person appears 
maintaining that he has understood. 
Now is the last moment in which our 
thinker can observe that something is 
rotten; but no: on the contrary, he is de- 
lighted to have found a pupil who under- 
stands him really and thoroughly. Hav- 
ing missed the appropriation of his truth, 
the thinker makes a fool of himself. 

What would have been, then, the ap- 
propriation of that truth? Obviously to 
keep silent. By keeping silence the think- 
er would have appropriated an objective 
truth, understood it really, and under- 
stood himself in his truth. He would have 
become a subjective thinker. 

Another, more serious, example will 
further our understanding of the phrases: 
“appropriation of an objectivity,” “be- 
coming subjective,” “understanding one- 
self in an objectivity.””° A young man 


20 The following is constructed on the basis of 
SV, VI, 197-517=GT, IV, 163-457 (Guilty?/Not 
Guilty?). This writing is a diary in which every day 
two entries are made: the first simply telling what 
happened just one’year ago, and the second reflect- 
ing on the past so as to relive it in the present. Es- 
sentially, the diary is an attempt to “repeat.” I can- 
not remember having read this so obvious observa- - 
tion. Now “repetition” is the most important of all 
Kierkegaard’s concepts (and o1 the existential phi- 
losophy also). Its deepest meaning in Kierkegaard 
is: Man has to receive by God’s grace anew what he 
has possessed by nature; he has thus to have it in a 
new immediacy. This is Kierkegaard’s interpreta- 
tion of repentance (which is the way back by which 
the chain of necessity, the past, becomes destroyed) 
and atonement. But also in other realms of life repe- 
tition is central, according to Kierkegaard; and 
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and a young girl meet each other, fall in 
love, and become engaged. All seems to 
be in order; they could marry forthwith. 
But the young man is a serious lover and 
a thoughtful one. During the engage- 
ment he ponders over the future mar- 
riage and finally arrives at the conclu- 


repetition is ultimately always a religious category. 
Examples are: Abraham (in Fear and Trembling), 
who receives his son the second time in virtue of his 
absurd faith that, even if he sacrifices his son, God 
will give him this same son again; Job (in Repetition), 
who in virtue of his faith receives his external goods 
again; in some degree the lover (in Guilty?/Not 
Guilty?), who, in a realm, it is true, where actual 
repetition is impossible, “‘repeats” his love almost 
literally, and so forth. In more abstract terms repeti- 
tion is a term for freedom gained time and again, or 
else for the true, “instantaneous” present. Without 
repetition our whole life is “addicted” to the past. 
But the past is unchangeable and therefore the 
necessity of our nature; repeating, we prevent the 
present from lapsing into the past (cf. SV, VI, 387- 
400=GT, IV, 77-90; Hirsch, op. cit., pp. 632 ff.; 
Thust, op. cit., pp. 232-34; Lowrie, op. cit., Appen. 
VII, s.vv. “despair,” “freedom,” “necessity,” “pos- 
sibility,” “repetition.” 

It has been often said that Kierkegaard saw his 
relation to his own fiancée in the light of his interpre- 
tation of the case of Abraham; after having broken 
with her he still believed that God would return her 
to him in a miraculous way. Be it so. But now we 
read often: in this belief Kierkegaard was disap- 
pointed because his fiancée soon married somebody 
else. This is strange reasoning. If Kierkegaard be- 
lieved at all, he must have believed that with God 
no thing is impossible; therefore, only after his fian- 
cée was married was the proper kind of faith—faith 
in spite of its absurdity—possible. It seems that it 
is terribly hard to imagine that somebody could 
take the sentence ‘“‘with God no thing is impos- 
sible” quite literally; I wonder, however, whether 
anybody who cannot imagine this will ever under- 
stand Kierkegaard. 

Complete failures in regaining the past (repeti- 
tion) are represented by the heroine of “Scribe’s 
First Love” (SV, I, 237-91 =GT, I, 211-51, unfor- 
tunately, a shortening translation) as interpreted by 
the Seducer, who knows almost everything which 
man has to know in order to become free but 
is unable to apply what he knows. Another failure 
meets the hero of Repetition, a young man who tries 
to regain his love so as to have it always present and 
not as an object of poetry glorifying it as an event 
in the past. Another example is the young man’s 
friend, Constantius, who tries to repeat by restoring 
the external order of things—in the outward instead 
of in the inward. 


sion that, for his fiancée’s sake, it would 
be better to part. The reason is beside 
the point in this connection; the only 
thing of consequence is that the lover’s 
resolution to break is doubtless no sign 
of his fickleness or faithlessness; on the 
contrary, even in the moment when he 
tells his fiancée that they must part, he 
loves her with all his heart. 

The girl is appalled. She loves him so 
much that she cannot endure the thought 
of living without him. She forgives him 
in advance, should he make her unhap- 
py in that marriage; she declares that she 
will bear the whole risk, to do and suffer 
anything rather than to part. She ac- 
cuses him; should he really break off 
their engagement, it would be a clear 
proof that he has never loved her really. 
But our young man is so sure of his love, 
so sure that just his love requires the 
break, that he actually leaves her. 

Here ends the outward story. But for 
our lover begins another, an inward story 
of his love. The lover has a pure but also 
a passionate heart. He says to himself: 
I made my fiancée unhappy; that is true. 
Am I guilty, therefore? I do have a justi- 
fication: that I loved her. But if this is 
my only justification, it is not too much 
to devote my whole life to the proof that 
I am not guilty. In order to accomplish 
this I must assure myself of my love, 
must take care lest it become a fact be- 
longing only to my past. I will in every 
moment of my life remember every mo- 
ment of my love story, from our first 
meeting to our break; keep, thus, my love 
always young; and by renewing again 
and again my decision to break, keep 
also my sufferings young. I will repeat 
my love, learn it by heart, have it pres- 
ent. I must not forget it; and I must not 
glorify it as a poetical event in my life. I 
have to have it as a full and present re- 
ality. And if I can succeed; if I can keep 
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my love so fresh as to be able to say in 
the last moment of my life: “TI still love 
her with my first love; it still would be 
the greatest happiness of my life to be 
united with her; the agony that I must 
part from her is still as terrible and fresh 
as it was then; nevertheless, I do not re- 
pent of having broken”—if I can say all 
that, then I have not been guilty, be- 
cause then I have been a lover. 

Let us suppose that this young man is 
able to carry out his plan. How could we 
describe the result of it in more abstract 
terms? I think we may say: the young 
man has not only proved that he has 
been a lover. By his conduct he has be- 
come a lover. First, he was a lover, be- 
cause his love had seized him; eventually 
he was a lover in a new and deeper sense. 
First he was a lover in virtue of an objec- 
jectivity, in virtue of a feeling which 
came over him; eventually he had appro- 
priated that feeling, made it actually his 
feeling. If our lover—instead of repeat- 
ing his love, of learning it by heart, of 
keeping it as present, of making it a 
thing which he had still to conquer—had 
married that girl, probably his love 
would have remained a relatively objec- 
tive and external thing, a thing almost 
alien to him and for which he was not 
responsible. But, troubled by his break, 
fearing to have been guilty, our lover 
makes that love actually his love. 

This is a second example of appropria- 
tion—appropriation of a single feeling, of 
a single part of man’s whole nature. Now 
we are prepared to understand what ap- 
propriation of man’s whole nature is.** To 
fall in love is an accident; it comes over 
us. Just so it is an accident that every 
one of us was born with such and such 
abilities, such and such propensities, 
man or woman. What we are to do, what 


21 The following is based on SV, IV=GT, V and 
SV, VII, 516-46, 574-77 =GT, VII, 209-37, 262-65. 


we can do, seems to be, then, to make the 
best use of the given. And, indeed, this 
is just what we usually do—just as usual- 
ly a lover is satisfied to have fallen in 
love and tries only to bring about the ex- 
ternal conditions befitting his love. But 
we have just seen: our lover—not a usual 
one, it is true—believes that it is not 
enough to have been overtaken by his 
love and possessed by it; on the contrary, 
he endeavors to seize his love and to 
possess it, instead of being possessed by 
it. He tries to identify himself with it. 

Now, just as that lover was, first, over- 
taken by his love, just so are we over- 
taken by our nature, by the bodily as 
well as by the psychic. But if there 
should be something analogous to that 
break, something qualified to cause us 
trouble and incite us to assure ourselves 
of our nature, just as that lover wanted 
to assure himself of his love—if there 
should be something like that, then we 
should have to accomplish a task similar 
to that lover’s task. We should have to 
adopt and to own our nature; to own it 
in the fullest sense of the word, that is, 
to make it our own, to acknowledge it, to 
possess it—in other words, to appropri- 
ate what was only apparently ours. 

Our nature is not really ours. On the 
contrary, we are possessed by it. Now 
another expression for “‘to be possessed” 
is “to be bound.” We are bound by and 
within our nature. To appropriate it, to 
make it ours, would mean, therefore, to 
become free. Instead of being overtaken 
by our nature, we should undertake it, as 
it were; and by undertaking it, by mak- 
ing our nature our task instead of making 
use of it, we should gain ourselves. Ac- 
cepting what we are, not as if it had be- 
fallen us, but as something for which we 
are responsible, we should become by 
freedom what we were by nature. Just 
as our lover has been united with his love 
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so as to love in freedom, not under ne- 
cessity, so we should become altogether 
free, if we could accomplish our task, be- 
coming in subjectivity what we were in 
objectivity. 

Is it an easy, is it an agreeable, task? 
Love is a noble passion; he who appro- 
priates it and sticks to it, becomes nobler 
himself. He suffers, perhaps, but he has 
no reason to be ashamed of the object of 
his appropriation. However, the task is 
to appropriate one’s whole nature. If hu- 
man nature is not such as to cause one 
to be ashamed of it, then the task is, at 
worst, difficult; but it is a promising, 
even inspiring, task, because its fulfil- 
ment means freedom. But if human na- 
ture is not of this kind, if to appropriate 
it, to become responsible for it, would 
mean at the same time to confess one’s 
self guilty of being what we are—then, of 
course, appropriation would most likely 


become repulsive.” 
On the other hand, nobody likes to be 


22 The task of undertaking one’s nature is almost 
the only topic of Either/Or, Stages on Life’s Way, 
The Concept of Anxiety, and The Sickness unto Death. 
It is, first, the Seducer who is absolutely unable to 
accomplish his task; his ideal is Don Giovanni, of 
course, because of his defiance in refusing repentance 
and confession of guilt. But the Seducer knows very 
well that the point is just this: to undertake one’s 
own guilt—nay, more, to undertake even the guilt 
of one’s ancestors as one’s own origina! guilt. He 
knows very well that this is just the difference be- 
tween the pagan and the Christian (the Seducer pre- 
fers the expression ‘“‘modern”) tragedy: the only 
thing which a hero of an ancient tragedy could do 
was to sympathize with his ancestor’s, with his 
family’s, guilt, whereas in a Christian tragedy the 
hero has to acknowledge the ancestor’s guilt as his 
own. This is the essence of the Seducer’s (not Kier- 
kegaard’s!) study on the difference between classi- 
cal and modern tragedy in SV, I 133-63=GT, I, 
125-49. 

By the way, I want to remark that it could be 
worth while to analyze the Seducer’s theory of the 
modern tragedy in connection with Zacharias Wer- 
ner’s Der vierundswanszigste Februar. Kierkegaard’s 
library contained works of Werner (see Dru, of. cit., 
p. 0. 2). 

I want also to observe that the Seducer repre- 
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bound. If we are really bound within our 
nature, there must be something like a 
longing for freedom in us; thus the ap- 
propriation of one’s nature would be at- 
tractive as promising freedom, but re- 
pelling in so far as it presupposes the 
confession of guilt. And, indeed, this is 
man’s condition, according to Kierke- 
gaard—to be attracted and yet repelled 
by the task of becoming free. He calls 
this condition “‘anxiety.’’3 

The word “anxiety” deserves some at- 
tention. It may designate the anticipa- 
tion of an impending evil; and it may be 
used to designate solicitous desire. It is 
used, then, to express both one’s being 
attracted by the object of one’s desire 
and one’s being repelled by the object of 
one’s fear. Is this ambiguity but a proof 
of the imperfection of our language? 
Hardly, because everyone who has ever 
stood before an abyss—a real or a moral 
one—will easily recognize that ambigui- 
ty, which is only another expression for 
“dizziness.” We have to admit, there- 
fore, that it is the situation together with 
our response to it which is ambiguous; it 
is not the word. 

A new example” will demonstrate the 
role of anxiety. Let us imagine a person, 
highly inclined to anger; sometimes for 
even the most inane reasons he flies into 
passion. He suffers, therefore, from his 
disposition; because, although his out- 
bursts do indeed bring him relief, they 


sents at the same time the impossibility of holding 
something present; everything with him becomes at 
once recollection, part of the past and in this way 
part of necessity. 

23 For the difficulty of translating the Danish 
Angest into English see Dru, of. cit., p. x, n. 3. Still 
“anxiety” because of its intrinsic polarity (repulsion- 
attraction) renders A ngest better than “dread.” Is it 
Boehme to whom modern philosophy (Baader, 
Schelling, Kierkegaard, Heidegger) is indebted for 
having introduced the term Angst into the philo- 
sophic language? (See Baader, II, 300-302.) 


24 Based on SV, IV, 366, 423=GT, V, 57, 114. 
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are at the same time humiliating and de- 
grading, so that he is always ashamed 
afterward that he lost his self-control so 
easily. So he makes up his mind not to 
abandon himself to this propensity. Now 
a situation comes about which is likely 
to tempt him to fallinto a rage. He trem- 
bles; will he be able to resist? The situa- 
tion develops; reasons for an outburst 
multiply. He knows that it would be an 
indescribable relief to break loose; and 
yet he abhors it because he anticipates 
his new humiliation. But now things 
take such a turn that he feels he must 
literally choke with passion if he does not 
give vent to it. He bursts forth—like a 
man becoming dizzy and falling. The 
dizziness passes; he arises; all is over; his 
nature has overcome him once more. 

Now, the feeling, the mood, accom- 
panying the development of the situa- 
tion; a presentiment that it will be per- 
haps impossible to resist; a certain antici- 
pation of the sweetness of nonresistance; 
a certain anticipation of the horror of 
nonresistance—this state of being at- 
tracted and repelled at the same time is 
anxiety. 

But we must not forget that the single 
fit of anger is but a symptom of this 
man’s irascible nature. Likewise the 
single fit of anxiety, preceding and ac- 
companying the single fit of anger, is but 
a symptom of a basic anxiety. The single 
fit of anxiety referred to a single fit of 
anger; but that basic anxiety refers to the 
whole irascible nature even before an 
actual temptation. The basic anxiety 
consists in a presentiment that the next 
time the irascible nature is tempted, the 
result will be a new fit of anger; and by 
the possibility of such a result he is both 
attracted and repelled. 

What does anxiety, then, mean to us? 
Let us consider: that which causes anxi- 
ety cannot make one yield to it, since it 


is repulsive; but, on the other hand, it 
does not make us flee from it, since it is 
attractive. It is, then, as if anxiety would 
throw us on ourselves, leave us the 
choice, and that the deepest significance 
of anxiety, its essential object, would be 
the possibility of a choice. Anxiety chal- 
lenges our freedom. 

The irascible man and his anxiety are 
but an example. Anxiety in Kierke- 
gaard’s opinion belongs to the nature of 
all men, in so far as they are spiritual; 
and anxiety’s role consists in reminding 
man that he has not yet accomplished 
his task of appropriating his nature so 
as to become free. Furthermore, it is not 
only a single trait of our nature with 
which anxiety is connected but rather 
our whole nature. And, finally, anxiety 
in a single situation of our life is but a 
symptom of that basic anxiety which is 
essentially connected with our being 
bound within our nature. Our whole na- 
ture is the object of our anxiety; our 
whole nature attracts and repels us. Our 
nature repels us—that means, it com- 
mands: ‘Continue being possessed by 
me!” And yet it commands: ‘Possess 
me as your own!” And it is in anxiety 
that we want to continue being possessed 
by our nature and yet are afraid of it; it 
is in anxiety that we want to discontinue 
being possessed by our nature and yet 
are afraid of it. Anxiety, then, is not an 
isolated, single feeling—sometimes pres- 
ent in our life, sometimes absent—but a 
basic mood, a constituent of man’s na- 
ture. The single fit of anxiety makes 
manifest what is otherwise more care- 
fully hidden.’s 

A large part of Kierkegaard’s works of 
semifiction is devoted to the task of 
showing anxiety as a constituent of our 


nature. First of all The Diary of the 


75 For anxiety as a basic mood see Heidegger, op. 
cit., p. 190. 
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Seducer must be mentioned in this con- 
nection. 

Sexuality” also is a part of man’s na- 
ture and certainly more significant than, 
for example, irascibility; it represents 
better than any part our bondage within 
our nature. Every man is seized and 
overtaken by sexuality, since he is not 
pure spirit, but man or woman. Kierke- 
gaard’s seducer is a man who, though 
bound within his sexuality, yet by con- 
scious and calculated seduction, by 
something which makes the impression 
of wilful use of his sensuality, seems to 
be autonomous, free. In truth his sexu- 
ality is the object of his anxiety. Every 
seduction is a new yielding to his nature 
—it is he who yields, not his victim—a 
yielding apprehended in anxiety. The se- 
ducer surrenders to his nature time and 
again. But every new seduction intensi- 
fies his anxiety, seems to make the neces- 
sity of his nature more and more irresisti- 
ble, to entangle him more and more with- 
in that nature. To gain freedom seems to 
him less and less possible; he becomes 
more than possessed by his nature; he is 
almost obsessed by it. The Diary 
could be fittingly styled a study on the 
growth of anxiety.”’ 


26 For reasons which it is beyond the scope of this 
paper to explain and which are connected with the 
narrative of the Old Testament, according to which 
Adam and Eve discovered their nakedness after their 
fall, sexuality, according to Kierkegaard, is the es- 
sence of man’s bondage. In Baader the question of 
sexuality, its role before and after original sin, is, of 
course, discussed in full. For sexuality and freedom 
see also Augustine, e.g., Civitas dei xiii. 13, 24; xiv. 
16, 17, 20, 2%, 23, 24. 


27 One of the most brilliant ideas in “The Diary 
of the Seducer” is the passage in SV, I, 457=GT, I, 
381 f. The Seducer, usually so unperturbed, feels 
suddenly troubled by his seduction. Why? One of 
his teeth has darkened. But that is just something 
he simply cannot stand. It reminds him of a poem 
by Horace where the poet says that the darkening of 
a tooth is the punishment of faithiessness. Whence 
the impression made on the Seducer by his tooth? 
It is, of course, the seducer’s own inner anxiety 
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But if anxiety proves only that we are 
still bound, appeals only to our liberty, 


apprehends only necessity’s joys and 
pains, what is the remedy? How can we 


get rid of anxiety, how can we fulfil our 
task of appropriating our nature? Let us 


return to our last example, taken from 
irascibility. We carried our analysis of 
the irascible man’s conduct to the point 
where he yielded and enjoyed his relief. 
What then? It may be supposed that the 


man will repent.* What is repentance? 
He who repents pleads guilty. The re- 


penting irascible does not make his iras- 
cible nature responsible for his outburst; 


on the contrary, he confesses by his re- 
pentance that he acknowledges the out- 


burst as his outburst—while in the mo- 
ment of his outburst it was something 


that came over him. Let us suppose that 


transferred to an entirely irrelevant event and re- 
flecting back to him from there. Along the same line 
is Kierkegaard’s analysis of Napoleon’s superstition 
in The Concept of Anxiety (though he does not men- 
tion Napoleon’s name): fate really is stronger than 
the hero, but only because it is the genial hero him- 
self, who, unable to rest in himself, endows the al- 
leged fate with all his own strength, making it, thus, 


his master. 


28 The following is based on SV, X[=GT, VIII 
and SV, VII, 210=GT, VI, 297. See, furthermore, 
M. Scheler, Vom Ewigen im Menschen (1923), es- 
pecially his dissertation on repentance as a means to 
becoming free (pp. 45-58). Scheler, it is true, has 
in view the single sin only, whereas Kierkegaard’s 
analysis is concerned mainly with original sin. 
Scheler’s brilliant speculations are an excellent start- 
ing-point for a discussion of some basic problems in 
existential philosophy. After all, one of Heidegger’s 
central concepts, Entschlossenheit (‘“decision,” lit- 
erally, ‘“‘cutting open’’) is but a secularizing transla- 
tion of the concept of repentance. And, in a way, 
Heidegger’s whole philosophy is based on a secular- 
ized concept of original sin as preventing self-know!- 
edge—self-knowledge meaning not an adaequatio 
personae et intellectus but a manner of being corre- 
sponding to our finiteness. I intend to return to this 
topic soon (cf. Hirsch, op. cit., pp. 914 ff.; Wahl, 
Op. Cit., PP» 455-552, ESP. Pp. 460, 467, 484 ff., 687; 
Jaspers, Philosophie (Berlin, 1932), II, 106; F. 
Ephraim, Untersuchungen uber den FreiheitsbegrifZ 
Hegels in seinen Jugendarbeiten (Berlin, 1928), esp. 


PP- 102, 110, 129 f.). 
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for some reason his repentance is intensi- 
fied; let us suppose, for example, that his 
outburst has once carried him so far as 
to cause him to kil] a person. In such a 
case his repentance will perhaps increase 
so much as to refer not only to the single 
outburst but to his entire irascible na- 
ture, although he is obviously not re- 
sponsible for having been born with such 
anature. He, then, would, by repenting, 
appropriate his nature. 

But what is possible with regard to a 
single deed or even with regard to a 
single trait of character seems to be 
senseless and impossible with regard to 
our nature as a whole. Nobody can undo 
what has been done; so much the more 
nobody can undo what we are. It is im- 
possible to repent one’s self. If repent- 
ance is the only way to freedom, then 
there is no way at all. Besides, to require 
one to repent one’s self would be but a 
cruelty. How can anybody be made re- 
sponsible for what he is, since he was 
born with such and such a nature?” 
And, finally, what help would repentance 
bring, if its object were our whole nature? 
Can we get rid of it? Obviously not; we 
cannot be born again and born another 
person.*’ Appropriation of our nature is, 
then, an impossibility; the task has to be 
repudiated. 

This is, indeed, man’s answer to the 
summons to become free. Only, this an- 
swer is expressed by man not (or not 
only) explicitly. It is expressed through 
a certain condition of his mind. This con- 
dition, the condition of a man who, 
anxious to become free, faces the impos- 
sibility of becoming so, is by Kierke- 
gaard styled “despair” or “‘sickness unto 
death.” 

Two kinds of despair can be distin- 


29 See Journal entry 1061. 


3° See John 3: 4; cf. Hirsch, of. cit., pp. 72, 578 ff., 
899. 


guished: the despair of the weak, and the 
despair of the strong. The weak wants to 
change his wretched nature; how happy 
would he be if he were not what he is! 
But there is no remedy: he can at best 
detest himself for being obnoxious to his 
nature. The strong, on the contrary, is 
desperate in defiance: as no remedy is 
possible, he resolves to be even proud of 
what he is. But both the weak and the 
strong implicitly declare: “We cannot 
appropriate our nature and thus become 
free.” It is this implicit declaration 
which is the content of their despair. 

What was said of anxiety must be re- 
peated with reference to despair: it is not 
a single, temporary, accidental feeling 
but, together with anxiety, a constituent 
of man. Man’s nature manifests itself in 
and by anxiety and despair; and those 
manifestations, invisible to the layman 
but patent to the psychologist, are in- 
fallible signs of man’s bondage, of his 
longing for freedom, of his shrinking from 
freedom, of the impossibility of repent- 
ing one’s self. 

Impossibility is the last word of Kierke- 
gaard’s theology. It is also the last word 
of his anthropology. Kierkegaard pushes, 
then, his readers into a situation where 
they stand in front of impossibility. Can 
this impossibility be overcome? 

As far as theology is concerned, 
Kierkegaard’s answer was in the affirma- 
tive. It can be overcome, says he, by a 
leap. It was a leap of faith which in vir- 
tue of absurdity grasped the possibility 
of the God-Man; and it is here a leap 
again by and in which the possibility and 
effectiveness of repentance is grasped— 
of a particular kind of repentance by and 
in which man’s whole nature becomes 
confessed guilty and in this way appro- 
priated. It is again that God-Man who 
requires repentance and promises its 
possibility and effectiveness, amounting 
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to being born again. It is the leap of faith 
by and in which despair and anxiety be- 


come defeated, liberty acquired. 

Thus both Kierkegaard’s theology and 
anthropology end at the same line—be- 
fore a chasm to be bridged only by a 
leap. Hence, a formula summarizing 
Kierkegaard’s whole philosophy could 
read. Challenge to leap. 

I have been adumbrating Kierke- 
gaard’s thoughts. My imtention was 


neither to defend nor to refute them. I 


confined myself to explaining, and, it is 


true, to putting them in an order in 
which they can defend themselves. But 


perhaps I should conclude by a short re- 


flection on the possible ways in which to 
refute or to defend Kierkegaard. 1 think 


only three ways are left. Either we can 
reject Kierkegaard’s views entirely be- 
cause we deny the possibility or neces- 
sity of a leap, or we can refuse to accept 
those views by refusing to leap, or, final- 
ly, we can accept Kierkegaard’s views 
and leap. But there is no fourth way— 
that is, it is impossible to accept Kierke- 


gaard’s views as true and yet not to leap. 


At least, nobody can do so who does not 


want to become what our thinker be- 


came who refuted his truth and himself 
by what he did—nobody who does not 


want to become ridiculous. 
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THE COGNITIVE QUEST FOR GOD 


WILLIAM H. BERNHARDT 


excellent article, “Can God Be Per- 
ceived?’* marked the first appear- 


ance in the Journal of Religion of a dis- 
cussion which began more than a year 
ago. The discussion has been carried on 
by correspondence and centers about the 
nature of the basic category to which all 
God-concepts presumably belong. Two 
categories—value and power—have been 
under consideration, and we have agreed 
that every God-concept belongs, prima- 
rily, to one or the other of these cate- 


gories. In the course of the extended dis- 


cussion, Professor Wieman and I found 
ourselves in agreement at numerous 
points; we likewise discovered we were 
poles removed at others. He has sum- 
marized these points of agreement and 
difference in the opening paragraphs oi 
his recent article. 

The terms “value” and “power” are 
not particularly happy selections. Like 
many important terms, each of them has 
several meanings. Furthermore, they 
have gathered about themselves certain 
apparently undeserved emotional auras 
which make their use quite difficult. 
Their use should be avoided, if possible, 
and some more emotionally neutral terms 
used in their stead. Perhaps the terms 
“agathonic” and “dynamic” will serve 
this purpose. The first, “‘agathonic,” is 
derived from the Greek 76 aya0év, which 
means good in its kind or admirable and 
may be defined as value, source of value, 


Henry N. Wreman’s 


t Journal of Religion, January, 1943. The article 
of mine which evoked the discussion was entitled 
“An Analytic Approach to the God-Concept,"’ 
Religion in the Making, II (March, 1942), 252 ff. 


or valuable in so far as these several 
terms are believed tu represent the cate- 
gory for Deity. The second, “dynamic,” 
may be used in place of power. It is a 
Greek derivative whose meaning, origi- 
nally, was “to be able.” It wil) thus 
serve quite well to denote this category. 

In the course of the discussion of the 
possible relevance of these categories two 
other problems emerged. The first per- 
tained to the possible priority of the 
problem of transcendence-immanence to 
that of agathonic-dynamic. This is, in 
fact, a problem concerning the nature of 
categories as such. The second was the 
problem of the inferential or perceptual 
nature of God. 

It has been, and still is, my conviction 
that the fundamental problem regarding 
Deity is the question of categories. 
This means, as far as our discussion {s 
concerned, the problem of value or 
power. Nevertheless, the other problems 
emerged, and it appears advisable to dis- 
pose of them first. Accordingly, the first 
part of this paper wil] be devoted to the 
problems (1) transcendence-immanence 
versus agathonic-dynamic as categories, 
and (2) the perceptual-inferential nature 
of God. The rest of the article will be de- 
voted to considering the method or meth- 
ods of justifying or vindicating categor- 
ies. 

I 


The question of the primacy of the 
severa] concepts or categories mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph may be ap- 
proached through a consideration of 
categories and concepts as such. From 
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the vantage point thus gained, we may 
be able to reach definite conclusions as 
to priority of the problem of dynamic- 
agathonic to that of transcendence-im- 
manence. A category may be defined asa 
comprehensive class of entities, existent 
or subsistent, actual or ideal, real or 
imaginary, every member of which shares 
in a sufficient number of common charac- 
teristics or qualities to be classified with 
the others in some definite sense. Thus, 
when one speaks of the category Deity, 
one has reference to the general class to 
which all actual or possible entities called 
Deity belong. 

Categories, as thus defined, are data- 
determinants, hypothesis-determinants, 
and method-determinants because they 
define the general characteristics which 
all members of a given class must exhibit 
in order to be granted status in that class. 
When one classifies a given plant as a 
shrub, he circumscribes the areas he will 
investigate for data; he determines the 
nature of the hypotheses he will enter- 
tain; and, because of these two preceding 
commitments, he determines the charac- 
ter of the methods of investigation he 
may use. When one classifies endo- 
crinology as a phase of physiology, he de- 
termines the nature and extension of his 
data (the human organism and those re- 
lated to it); he limits himself to certain 
hypotheses (those which pertain to the 
possible effects of glandular action upon 
given phases of organic structure); he 
likewise limits himself to certain meth- 
odologies (those which can be used with 
the data considered admissible and the 
hypotheses considered possible). “Cate- 
gories,”’ then, as we are using the term, 
are data-determinants, hypothesis-de- 
terminants, and method-determinants. 
They are not to be confused with the 
Kantian categories defined as inherent 
structures which determine how we must 


perceive or conceive because they are 
constitutive elements of the human sen- 
sorium and understanding. They are, 
rather, methodological devices which are 
probably wholly conventional; devices 
which make possible more efficient defi- 
nition and communication of meanings. 
As such, they serve both thought and 
action. 

With this conception of the term 
“category,” it becomes evident that one 
must first clarify and vindicate one’s 
basic category for Deity if one’s investi- 
gation of the specific nature of God is to 
be controlled by something more than 
unexamined and uncriticized assump- 
tions. Important as categories may be 
in this connection, they are not sufficient 
in themselves. They determine the ex- 
tension of the reality Deity and thus de- 
termine the general body of data con- 
sidered admissible. After one has arrived 
at his basic category, it becomes possible 
to collect and examine the relevant data. 
The results of such examination are 
normally made explicit in some concept. 
Concepts are thus general terms, but 
they belong to a different level of think- 
ing than the categoria). Concepts may 
thus be defined as data-explicants: they 
denote, present, or make explicit the 
meaning or meanings derivable from 
bodies of data circumscribed by cate- 
gories. 

The relevance of these two terms— 
“categories” and ‘“‘concepts”—may be 
noted by examining two specific God- 
concepts. Henry N. Wieman and C. E. 
M. Joad agree in the adoption of the 
agathonic category for Deity. Neverthe- 
less, the specific God-concepts at which 
they arrive are essentially different. 
Wieman believes that God may be de- 
fined as the wholly immanent source of 
created values; Joad believes that God is 
the absolutely transcendent realm of 
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value as such, a realm absolutely and 
eternally distinct from the realm in 
which Wieman finds God.? The fact that 
two men who adopt a given category ar- 
rive at profoundly different conceptions 
of God should indicate that the com- 
plexities of the problem before us are not 
exhausted by the derivation and vindica- 
tion of categories. This is basic but not 
final. The problem of concepts is just 
as complex in itsown way. This fact may 
be noted here; its further consideration 
must be reserved for another occasion. 

The relationship between categories 
and concepts may be stated quite briefly. 
Categories are data-determinants which 
circumscribe the extension of the term 
“Deity”; they limit or circumscribe the 
data admissible for consideration. Con- 
cepts as data-explicants define the spe- 
cific meaning or meanings which emerge 
from the examination and critical evalua- 
tion of the relevant data. This use of 
the terms “category” and “concepts” in 
connection with the cognitive quest for 
God may be novel; even a cursory ex- 
amination of the history of philosophy, 
however, will indicate that they have 
been so employed in other connections. 
Be that as it may, the important fact is 
that clarity in our present consideration 
of God makes it necessary that we dis- 
tinguish these two levels in religious 
thinking and that we avoid confusion in 
their use. 

This examination of categories and 
concepts prepares us for the first of the 
problems raised in Wieman’s recent ar- 
ticle. In the article which evoked this 
discussion, I stated that the problem of 
categories was basic to all problems re- 
lated to God; that one’s conclusions in 
other levels were controlled, in jarge 


2 Cf. Wieman, op. cit. Joad’s view may be found 


in The Present and Future of Religion (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1930), p. 287. 


measure, by the conclusions reached at 
the categorial level. Wieman, on the 
other hand, maintains that the primary 
problem is that of transcendence-im- 
manence. To support his contention, he 
presents Paul Tillich’s theory that belief 
in God is wholly a matter of faith, and 
that it requires no support from “any 
sort of knowledge.’ In the article by 
Tillich, to which Wieman refers, it ap- 
pears that Tillich has accepted a given 
category, that of power,‘ and with that 
in mind defines the relationship of God 
as ‘‘overwhelming power” to nature and 
man. Tillich has accepted the dynamic 
category for Deity and the Jewish-Chris- 
tian tradition as final determinant of the 
specific character of this power. Since 
the philosophy discernible in the biblical 
stages of this tradition is probably a 
naive dualistic realism, Tillich’s specific 
conception of God is not surprising. It 
may be quite surprising to him, however, 
if he ever undertakes seriously to vindi- 
cate either his category or his concept, 
given the basis presented in the article in 
question. In any event, Tillich offers 
little, if any, support for Wieman’s view 
that the question of transcendence-im- 
manence is prior to that of value-power. 

The analysis of God-concepts sug- 
gested by the term ‘“‘transcendence-im- 
manence”’ appears to be a form of con- 
ceptual classification which accepts na- 
ture as its plane of reference and pro- 
pounds this question: What is the re- 
lation of God to nature? Three answers 
are possible. The first is the relation of 
exclusion. ‘‘God” and “‘nature” are mu- 
tually exclusive terms. God may be con- 
sidered to transcend nature absolutely 
or completely, a theory presented by 


3 Op. cit., p. 24. 

4 Cf. his article, “ ‘Faith’ in the Jewish-Christian 
Tradition,” Christendom, VIII (autumn, 10942), 
518 ff. 
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Karl Barth in theology and C. E. M. 
Joad in philosophy. This may be named 
the ‘theory of absolute transcendence.”’ 
The second is the relation of partial in- 
clusion. God and nature include each 


other, but only in part. This relationship 


may take many forms and has found 
varied expression in theology. We may 
call this the “theory of partial imma- 
nence.” The third is the relation of in- 
clusion. God may be said to be wholly, 
completely, or absolutely within nature. 
Thus God may be defined as a phase, 
element, part, structure, or factor of the 
totality nature. This may be called 
the “theory of absolute immanence.” 
(If one changes one’s plane of reference 
from nature to God, absolute immanence 
would mean that nature is absolutely 
immanent in God. Thus the theory is the 
same, the plane of reference different.) 

The issue before us may now be re- 
stated in more technical terms: Is the 
classification outlined in the preceding 
paragraph a categorial or conceptual 
classification? An analogy may clarify 
the problem. We suggest the following 
questions as analogues: (1) What is the 
relation of England to Germany? (2) 
What is, the relation of England to X? 
The first question, since it pertains to the 
relations between two well-defined states, 
is intelligible and may be answered from 
many points of view. The second ques- 
tion, inasmuch as it pertains to one de- 
fined and one undefined entity, is not 
immediately intelligible. It cannot be 
answered until some specific meaning has 
been given to X; until the undefined X 
has been defined. 

It is thus evident that one must first 
define the terms to be related before he 
can define the nature of the relations. 
This means that one must first define the 
terms “God” and “nature” before one 
attempts to determine their relations to 
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each other. But such definition presup- 
poses the derivation and vindication of 
categories as data-determinants, at least, 
if one’s definitions are to be more than 
hypothetical. Thus the problem of rela- 
tions (God-nature) obviously does not 
belong to the categorial level. Whether 
“power” or “value” belongs there is not 
indicated by this argument. The task of 
vindicating one or the other of them is 
still before us. 


Il 


The second problem which emerged 
in the course of this discussion is that 
of the perceptual or inferentia) nature of 
God. In one of the several papers which 
Wieman and I exchanged during the past 
year, I stated that “‘God-concepts refer 
to or symbolize inferential rather than 
perceptible realities.’”” Wieman questions 
this distinction and claims that percep- 
tion and inference cannot be separated as 
definitely as this statement implies. I 
am inclined to agree with him. However, 
the statement does serve to draw atten- 
tion to a broad distinction which many 
contemporary thinkers, including Wie- 
man, fail to consider. In one of his early 
works, Wieman insisted that “God is an 
object of sensuous experience.’’> He then 
found himself confronting the puzzling 
question: If God is an object of sensuous 
experience, why do we not sense him as 
we do other sense-objects? The objects 
of normal sense experience are seen, 
tasted, touched, smelled, or heard. But 
none of the objects so sensed is God. 
How can we call God an object of ‘‘sense 
experience” when in actual fact we do 
not see, hear, feel, taste, or smell him? 

In order to meet this objection, Wie- 
man insisted that one’s awareness of 
God was quite different from one’s 


S Cf. Religious Experience and Scientific Method 
(New York: Macmillan, 1926), p. 28. 
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awareness of other objects. He stated 
that we sense God in terms of a non- 
specific awareness called “mysticism.” 
In his recent article, he has changed his 
theory from “sense” object to “per- 
ceived” object, but faces what is ap- 
parently the same problem. The objects 
of normal sense perception are recogniz- 
able, given a minimum of conditioning; 
but among those so recognized God does 
not appear. This objection is countered, 
momentarily at least, by Wieman’s af- 
firmation that, whereas God is a per- 
ceived or perceivable object, he is “hid- 
den” from ordinary perceptive processes 
by at least four factors. In the early 
phase of his thinking about God, we were 
informed we could “‘sense’’ God if we 
followed proper directions; we are now 
informed we shall “perceive” God if we 
remove the inhibiting factors. 

Wieman’s insistence through the years 
that we must rely upon objective data 
for our knowledge of God has been one of 
the most significant emphases in recent 
religious thought. Perhaps it has been 
the clarity with which he conceived the 
need for this emphasis which has led him 
to overemphasize it. Be that as it may, I 
suggest that the source of one’s inability 
to “‘sense”’ or “‘perceive’’ God does not 
lie in the conditions presented in either of 
the works referred to; the difficulty lies in 
Wieman’s too great broadness in defini- 
tion. This will become evident as soon 
as one examines a recent attempt at such 
expansive or inclusive definition. In the 
course of his discussion of the “‘inferen- 
tial-perceptual’”’ nature of God, he de- 
fines a perceptual event as one which in- 
cludes physical, physiological, psycho- 
logical, and social elements; and a per- 
ceived object as “a structure of events 
which includes, among the events which 
enter into its structure, some which have 


® “Can God Be Perceived?” of. cit., pp. 27 ff. 


the peculiar complexity of perceptual 
events.”’? Two considerations should in- 
dicate that this definition lacks pre- 
cision. (1) According to this state- 
ment, the criterion of “perceptual 
object” is the presence in a given 
event, fo any degree, of what may be 
called a “perceptive event.” By the 
same logic, every object or event which 
includes, again fo any degree, the element 
of ‘“‘meaning” or “inference” may be 
called an “inferential object.” The cri- 
terion presented thus fails of precision: 
the same object or event may be called 
with equal cogency either perceptive, in- 
ferential, or, if one wishes to include the 
other factors involved in perception, 
physical, physiological, or social. (2) If 
one accepts this definition of God as 
“perceptual object,” it is a fair question 
whether there ever has been a view of 
Deity which may not be called percep- 
tual in this sense. According to Wieman’s 
definition, Plato’s Demiurge was definite- 
ly a “perceived object,” despite Plato’s 
insistence to the contrary. This is also 
true of Aristotle’s Prime Mover. Fur- 
thermore, even Barth’s conception of 
God as object must be included among 
“perceptible objects,” from this point 
of view. According to the Barthians, 
God was present fo nature and history 
even though he may not have been im 
them, and he left evidence of his presence 
in a revelation which has been preserved 
in “physical, physiological, psychological 
and social terms.” 

These considerations should be suffi- 
cient to compel re-examination of the 
definition under investigation. If it is 
necessary to define terms in such in- 
clusive fashion in order to retain the use 
of words like “sense” and “perceive,” the 
result may be a depreciation of the en- 
tire objective approach. Perhaps a new 


7 Ibid., p. 27. 
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vocabulary is indicated, one in which 
terms may be defined specifically. 

Thus far we have been concerned with 
the periphery of the problem of the in- 
ferential-perceptual nature of God. Per- 
haps we may approach its center more 
directly by further consideration of the 
whole perceptive process. There are at 
least two problems in the theory of per- 
ception which appear relevant to this 
discussion. The first is the psychology 
of perception and the second the char- 
acter of the objects subject to perceptual 
experience. The psychology of percep- 
tion is an exceedingly complex subject, 
one in which psychologists, philosophers, 
and scientists engage in interminable de- 
bate. The theory presented in Wieman’s 
recent paper is one of the recognized in- 
terpretations with which I should not 
quarrel very much. Difficulties emerge, 
however, when he attempts to define this 
theory so broadly that it includes all 
forms of knowing or recognizing objec- 
tive entities or realities. Price, one of the 
authorities cited by Wieman in support 
of his view, specifically limits perception 
to “ordinary macroscopic objects such 
as tables and rocks” and asserts that “‘it 
is only such things as these which can be 
said to be ‘perceived’ in either of the two 
senses of the word.’’* If I understand 
Wieman correctly, he would apply the 
term “perception” directly, not indirect- 
ly, to the process whereby we know such 
divergent objects as tables and chairs, 
cosmic and organic evolution, gravity 
and ether, and such historic events as 
the crucifixion of Jesus and the murder of 
Julius Caesar. 

When I consider segments of skulls, 
and the theory of organic evolution based 
upon them, I am convinced that I am 
cognizing two basically different types 


8H. H. Price, Perception (New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co., 1933), p. 298. 
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of object. One type is admittedly per- 
ceivable in terms of any theory of per- 
ception I remember at the moment; the 
other is not. For convenience we may 
use Price’s term “macroscopic” object 
for the admittedly perceivable objects or 
events. (Perhaps one should call atten- 
tion to the fact that even this term is 
subject to question. Northrup, in Science 
and First Principles, employed it to de- 
note the all-inclusive atom which he 
calls God.) We may then use a term 
such as “‘heteroscopic’” to designate 
realities like evolution, gravity, and his- 
toric events. Heteroscopic objects, there- 
fore, are those which are not observable 
either through normal human senses or 
yet by means of such instruments as 
microscopes and telescopes. They are of 
such nature, however, that belief in their 
existence appears to be warranted by the 
nature and behavior of microscopic and 
macroscopic objects or events. 

“God,” according to my understand- 
ing of the extension cf the term, belongs 
to the realm of heteroscopic objects. 
Wieman apparently affirms that Deity 
belongs to the macroscopic realm. The 
terminology introduced here may be no 
more satisfactory to Wieman than “per- 
ceptual-inferential”; this is a secondary 
consideration. We are concerned less 
with terminology than with the meta- 
physical problem of determining (1) 
whether the category for Deity is aga- 
thonic or dynamic and (2) whether or not 
we actually ‘sense’ or ‘‘perceive’? God 
after we have vindicated our basic cat- 
egory. 

Perhaps a final word should be said 
concerning the relevance of ‘“‘perceptual”’ 
data for our knowledge of God before we 
close this phase of the paper. Inferences 
are, normally, either (1) conceptual or 
(2) perceptual. If Deity is more than an 
imaginary or hypothetical reality, one’s 
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theories as to his nature must be based 
upon perceptual inferences. The point at 
issue, then, is not whether one’s concep- 
tion of God must be derived from and 
supported by observable data; it is 
whether God as defined is himself an 


observable reality. 


III 


Thus far we have confined our discus- 
sion to two of the problems raised in 
Wieman’s paper: (1) the nature of cate- 
gories and (2) the nature of the cognitive 
processes whereby one arrives at knowl- 
edge of God. It has been my contention 
that these problems belong to the level 
of second rather than first principles, and 
that the conclusions reached with refer- 
ence to them must be held in abeyance 
until we have investigated the nature of 
the basic category to which all God- 
concepts belong. To this basic problem 
we now turn. 

There are at least five approaches to 
the problem of categories. The first 
consists in a virtual denial of the prob- 
lem. If the agathonic and dynamic cate- 
gories exhaust the field, and if—as some 
aver—God has always meant both, the 
problem disappears.’ This is the attitude 
assumed by the writers of the West- 
minster Confession (1647). In the light 
of their conception of the universe and 
their naive conceptions of value, they 
were perhaps justified. It is quite diffi- 
cult for one to make such facile identifi- 
cation today if one is actually aware of 
the world in which he lives. Wieman and 
I agreed, in our preliminary discussions, 


9 This is the attitude expressed recently by H. H. 
Dubbs, “God in Modern Philosophies of Religion,”’ 
Religion in the Making, III, No. 7 (November, 
1942), 18 ff. The extremes to which Professor Dubbs 
is prepared to go in this direction may be noted by 
consulting an earlier article, ‘The Problem of Evil— 
a Modern Solution,’’ Journal of Religion, X1, No. 4 


(October, 1931), 554 ff. 


that such denial of the problem was im- 
possible. We agreed that if one accepts 
the agathonic category, he does not deny 
the dynamic in foto, and if he adopts the 
dynamic, he does not exclude the aga- 
thonic in toto. If one accepts the aga- 
thonic, as does Wieman, this means that 
power depends upon value; if yne accepts, 
as I do, the dynamic, he affirms that 
value depends upon power. It is agreed, 
furthermore, that once the problem of 
categories has been resolved, the relation 
of value to power, and vice versa, will 
force itself into prominence. 

It may be well to note, in passing, that 
Wieman’s statement on the relation of 
value to power in his recent article (cf. 
p. 25) may indicate that he contemplates 
the possibility of an identification of 
power and value. I believe this is pos- 
sible, but only after a drastic transvalua- 
tion of human values. 

The second approach to the problem 
of categories consists in the use of the 
method of postulation. Postulation as 
method means fixing the meaning of 
terms more or less arbitrarily and with 
little or no reference to objective data. 
Whereas this is an excellent method in 
certain fields, it appears quite inappli- 
cable to the problem of categories for 
Deity. The method is highly successful 
in fields which contain no objective or 
existential referents. Thus Euclid de- 
fined a point as “‘that which has no parts, 
or which has no magnitude.’ He made 
no attempt to validate this definition, 
yet mathematical operations employing 
it have been made successfully ever since, 
The method of postulation is thus a use- 
ful tool in nonexistential fields, in areas 
where definitions are not subject to ob- 
jective vindication. It ceases to be ap- 
plicable precisely at the point where 
one’s terms have objective referents. The 


10 The Elements, I, 1. 
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method may be used in the derivation 
and vindication of the category for Deity 
if one is ready to classify Deity among 
the nonexistential realities or to the ex- 
tent that he is prepared to do so. Since 
both Wieman and [ reject this character- 
ization of Deity, the method may not be 
used by either of us. 

The third approach to this problem 
consists in the use of the method of em- 
pirical) generalization. This method is 
also known as “simple enumeration” 
and Mill’s “method of agreement.” It is 
comparatively simple and consists in two 
operations. The first is that of stating 
the hypothesis in question as precisely as 
possible. This may be called the clarifica- 
tion phase of the method. The second 
consists in amassing positive instances to 
support it. Positive instances are, of 
course, those which agree with or support 
the hypothesis. Applied to the problem 
of vindicating a category for Deity, one 
would first state and clarify his hypoth- 
esis; he would then seek to find posi- 
tive instances which support it. It is 
probably true that any conceivable hy- 
pothesis could ve so clarified and numet- 
ous instances be found to support it. 

This method fas been subjected to 
severe criticism since the days of Francis 
Bacon (ca. 1626). According to Bacon, 
‘its conclusions are precarious, and ex- 
posed to peril from a contradictory in- 


stance; and it generally decides on too 


small a number of facts, and on those 
only which are at hand.”’* It is generally 
conceded, today, that it may be used in 
the verification of relatively simple hy- 
potheses, and only those, furthermore, 
in which the relevant facts are few. Its 
use by competent contemporary scholars 
in philosophy may be expfained, perhaps, 
by their failure seriously to face the dif- 
ficulties involved in some of the problems 


** Aphorisms, CV. 


in their fields. Once these difficulties 
have been recognized, the use of this 
method will probably disappear. 

The three preceding approaches to the 
problem of categories have been pre- 
sented to indicate some of the fess suc- 
cessful attempts to determine whether 
or not the extension of the term “Deity” 
covers the agathonic or the dynamic 
phases of reality, or both. There are at 
least two other methods which deserve 
consideration. The first may be called 
the method of conceptual) analysis and 
the second the method of deduction from 
previously established categories. The 
first of these is more relevant to the in- 
vestigation of concepts than categories. 
Nevertheless, it has a certain relevance 
to our problem and for that reason merits 
consideration. We shall discuss it in the 
space remaining in this paper. The 


method of deduction from previously es- 


tablished categories is, in my judgment, 
that upon which we must rely for the 


resolution of the difficult situation we 
confront. Its consideration wil] have to 


be reserved, however, for some future dis- 
cussion. The investigation of the meth- 
od of conceptual analysis will serve, how- 
ever, as a general introduction to the type 
of methodology we must ultimately use. 

Conceptual analysis Hefongs to a c{us- 
ter of methods based upon the functional 
relations which obtain among events, 
meanings, and whatever else one may 
accept as referents of words or symbols. 
A function may be defined as “‘any fact 
so related to another as to vary in some 
determinate way with it.” Either may 
then be called a function of the other, 
which means that to every distinguish- 
able change in the one there corresponds 
distinguishable change in the other.” 


A. Burtt, (he Principles and Provlems of 
Right Thinking (rev. ed.; New York: Harper & 


Bros., 1931), P- 290. 
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Functional relations are thus fixed or 
determinate relations, direct or inverse 
in nature, which various entities may 
sustain to one another. The method of 
functional analysis (the general name 
for the cluster of methods) is based upon 
the assumption that in an orderly world 
changes which occur concomitantly are 
presumably related causally or determi- 
nately. The relations which obtain be- 
tween wind and waves, digestion and 
health, the Constitution of the United 
States and the duties of Congress, illus- 
trate the principle involved. 

The method of functional analysis is 
normally employed in fields in which 
occurrences or events may be correlated 
in mathematical terms. It has much 
wider application, however, as the in- 
stance of the functional relations be- 
tween the Constitution of the United 
States and the duties of Congress sug- 
gests. In this instance, functional rela- 
tions obtain between meaning, on the one 
hand (the Constitution of the United 
States), and activities, on the other (the 
duties of Congress). The method may 
also be used to determine the functional 


relations between concepts or meanings 


themselves. We propose to use this 
method to investigate the determinate 
relations which may obtain between the 
meanings attributed to the concepts 
nature and God. It is this specific form 
of functional analysis which we have 
named “conceptual analysis” to dis- 
tinguish it from the types which are used 
in the investigation of more objective 
behaviors or events. 


The hypothesis, in outline, we propose 


to explore is this: For every meaning at- 


tributed to the concept nature there is a 


determinate meaning for the concept 


God-as-supernatural. Thus, if one’s view 
of nature is meager and depreciatory, 


one’s conception of God-as-supernatural 
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will be rich and inclusive; if it is richer 
and more extensive, one’s conception of 
God-as-supernatural will be correspond- 
ingly impoverished and limited; finally, if 
one’s primary view of nature is rich and 
inclusive enough to serve as objective 
referent for all that he experiences, the 
meaning one ascribes to God-as-super- 
natural will diminish to the vanishing- 
point. 

The concept nature may be defined, 
provisionally, as the existential medium 
in so far as it is subject to empirical in- 
vestigation. The term “existential me- 
dium” is used to denote the totality in 
which we live in its most inclusive con- 
notation. The use of the term may be 
justified by the fact that we may thus 
avoid such emotionally charged words as 
Absolute, Reality, or even Cosmos, es- 
pecially when they are spelled with an 
initial upper-case letter. God-as-super- 
natural will be defined as the religious 
Object in its more remote and non- 
empirical aspects. Since the term “super- 
natural’? may include more than God, it 
appears necessary to use the qualified 
term ‘‘God-as-supernatural’”’? to denote 


precisely what we mean. It will be re- 


membered, of course, that the Platonic 


supernatural was well peopled with a 
Demiurge, the Receptacle, and the Ideas 


or Forms. The use of the hyphenated 
term ‘‘God-as-supernatura)”? may pre- 
vent a certain amount of unnecessary 
confusion. 

_ The evidence for the functional rela- 
tions between nature and God-as-super- 
natural is voluminous. The history of 


Greek thought offers itself immediately 


as a mine of information. Perhaps a brief 


glance at one phase of this history will 


suggest the character of the evidence 


available and the manner in which it may 
be utilized. 


Greek philosophy began with the 
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problem of the physical universe, and its 
early thinkers were in fact philosophical 
physicists. This early interest reached a 
climax in the thought of Empedocles 
(fifth century B.c.), who concluded that 
everything could be reduced to four basic 
constituents: earth, water, fire, and air. 
He attributed the motion discernible in 
the universe to two opposing forces or 
principles: Strife and Love. Leucippus, 
a contemporary of Empedocles, and 
Democritus then developed the physical 


philosophy called Atomism. The Atom- 


ists denied the reality of everything 
except atoms and empty space. They 


then exp)ained everything in terms of the 
movements of nonqualitative atoms in 
empty space. This meant the elimina- 
tion of the mythological beings Strife and 
Love and reduced all qualitative distinc- 
tions to temporary effects of quantitative 
relations and all qualitative experiences 
to custom or convention. 


Plato and Aristotle accepted deprecia- 


tory views of nature as the plane of refer- 
ence for their philosophies. They divided 
their existentia) mediums into two dis- 
parate realms: (1) the world of common, 
shareable human experience; (2) the 
nonsensuous, transcendent realm. Plato 
denied to nature all inherent permanence, 
order, intelligibility, and _ teleological 
energy.’ The supernatural, curiously 
enough, contained precisely what the 
natural world lacked. The supernatural 
consisted of three significant elements: 
(1) The Receptacle, which has been vari- 
ously defined, is that in “‘which the gen- 
eration takes place” (Tim. 50). It has 
been called “matter,” “extended” sub- 
stance, the “‘nurse,’’ and “‘space-time.’’ 
(2) The Ideas or Forms—Plato’s name 
for the structural elements in reality. 
(3) The Demiurge, Plato’s name for the 
creative Being responsible for teleological 


"3 Cf. Timaeus, pp. 28 ff. and 48 ff. 
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activity. The Demiurge was not a crea- 
tor ex nihilo but an organizer who used 
the Forms in bringing order out of chaos 
(Tim. 41). 

Aristotle’s reinterpretation of his ex- 
istential medium consisted in an analysis 
of everything into “movables” and 
“movers.” The former were basic sub- 
stances inherently inert and passive al- 
though potentially capable of all kinds of 
movement. The movers were active 
agents responsible for the orderly and 


teleologica) change observable in the 


world. Since he assumed that all move- 


ment presupposed a mover or active 
agent, Aristotle was convinced that he 
could not escape from an infinite moved- 
mover sequence, unless he posited an Un- 
moved Mover, a final active agent who 
required no antecedent mover since he 
was himself unmoved (Physics, 2586, 
10f,) Aristotle thus followed the Pla- 
tonic precedent by analyzing his existen- 
tia) medium into disparate elements or 
phases. He was prepared to attribute 
more qualities and powers to the more 
immediate phase, but he reserved a)) 
ultimate motion and value to the trans- 
cendent Unmoved or Prime Mover. 

The suggestion which emerges here is 
obvious. If one begins with a preliminary 
view of the more immediate and observ- 
able world which denies to it the capacity 
to contain or be the source of given 
powers or values which may be experi- 
enced, one is driven logically either to 
deny the experienced power or value or 
to posit another realm to which it may 
be attributed. The Atomists denied the 
reality of certain experiences; Plato and 
Aristotle accepted a similar depreciatory 
view of nature but developed a super- 
natural to house the values and activi- 
ties they experienced. 

The thinking of many contemporary 
philosophers and theologians is thor- 
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oughly Greek in this respect. This state- 
ment, selected almost at random from a 
volume in philosophy of religion, will 
illustrate the modern approach. 

Let me, then, now try to bring out what [ 
conceive to be the essential truth which the cos- 
mofogical argument, when rightly stated, es- 


tablishes. The gist of the argument may be ex- 
pressed thus: Acknowledging, as we cannot 


help doing, the existence of a world of nature, 


we are logically driven to acknowledge that 


there is a rea) existence beyond nature, unless, 


indeed, we are prepared to rest in an ultimate in- 


explicability, ond to relinquish the atlempt to 


frame an intelligible conception of nature at all4 


Hicks began with an initial assumption, 
namely, that nature as such was neither 
rational nor self-explanatory, that the 
concepts which emerged from the consid- 
er ation of it were inadequate to frame an 
“Mntelligible conception” of nature. Con- 
sequently, he was driven to posit a super- 
natura) in order to achieve what was to 


him a coherent explanation of nature. 


With Aristotle, he assumed that “ulti- 


mate”’ or ‘“‘complete’’ explanation includ- 


ed teleological explanation, and he re- 
fused to admit that nature might be in- 


herently teleological in itself. 

This will be sufficient to indicate the 
method of reasoning and the type of 
evidence to which we have given the 
name “‘conceptual analysis.’”? Every phi- 
Josopher begins with certain initial pred- 
ications; among them will be found his 
theoretical requirements to which the 
existential medium as a whole must con- 
form. He likewise accepts, consciously 
or unconsciously, certain preconceptions 
as to nature’s capacities and powers. If 
this primary conception of nature is too 
shallow and narrow to provide a home 
for all that he now experiences and all 
that he assumes he may at some time 


"4G. Dawes Hicks, The Philosophical Bases of 
Theism (New York: Macmillan Co., 1937), p. 180. 
(My italics.) 


experience, he must either revise his 
basic conceptions or add to the existen- 
tia) medium, theoretically or imagina- 
tively, whatever is needed to make pos- 
sible his present and predetermined 
future experiences. An examination of 
the evidence which may be adduced to 


support this hypothesis will leave one in 
little doubt as to its validity. 


ly 


This conclusion clearly involves nu- 
merous implications. We shall consider 
one of them quite briefly. In the light of 
this theory of the functional relations be- 
tween the concepts nature and God-as- 
supernatural, the category for Deity 


appears to be determined by two con- 


siderations. The first is one’s theory of 
the functional significance of religion, and 
the second is the conception one may 
have concerning the possibilities for 
achieving these functions by orienting 
one’s behavior toward the more immedi- 
ate aspects of the existential medium. If 
one accepts the Platonic view of nature 
as inherently chaotic and valueless, 
God-as-supernatural will serve as the 
source of both religious and nonreligious 
values and powers. If one assumes, with 
Hicks, that a coherent philosophy of 
nature is essential to adequate religious 
living and that nature itself cannot pro- 
vide a satisfactory basis for such philos- 
ophy, God-as-supernatural will serve as 
the keystone in one’s philosophical struc- 
ture. The category Deity, therefore, in- 
cludes whatever man needs but nature, 
as the more immediate phases of the ex- 
istential medium, cannot provide. 

This is quite vague. In fact, it is too 
vague to serve as basic data-determinant 
in the cognitive quest for God. At the 
same time, it points toward the meth- 
odology which may enable one to reach 
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more definite conclusions. It suggests 
that the basic task is that of determining 
what interests religious behavior serves 
and the functional significance of God 
with reference to these interests. Once 
this has been discovered, it becomes pos- 
sible to deduce the basic category for 
Deity. The method whereby this may 
be done is that called ‘‘deduction from 
previously established categories,” which 
must be considered in another paper. 

In the final paragraph of his paper on 
this general subject, Wieman stated that 
he proposed to vindicate the agathonic 
category for Deity by “applying it in 
such a way as to achieve actual percep- 
tion of the reality under consideration.” 


*s “Can God Be Perceived?”’ op. cit., p. 32. 
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May I suggest, in this final paragraph, 
that no presentation of an object can be 
considered a vindication of a category? 
The problem of categories is that of de- 
ciding upon the general nature of the 
object to be sought. Until one has de- 
cided what it is he is looking for, until he 
has arrived at its general characteristics, 
looking at objects is irrelevant. An auto- 
mobile as perceptual object, for example, 
becomes relevant only after it has been 
determined that an object having cer- 
tain characteristics and conforming to 


‘certain standards is desired. Wieman’s 


first task is not that of presenting God to 
our perceptive processes, if that be pos- 
sible; it is that of presenting his reasons 
for proposing to call object X God. 


wise 
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average Protestant minister in 

this country has an inadequate 
general education.’ This is true 

even of the educational aristocrats: the 
graduates of college and seminary. These 
graduates frequently lack any formal ed- 
ucation in the social sciences, in biologi- 
cal science, or in philosophy. Some of 
them have a general education less ex- 
tensive than one year’s program in the 
average college. Those who are responsi- 
ble for seminary education should see to 
it that these ministers are required to ob- 
tain a more extensive general education. 


I 


It will, at first glance, seem strange 
that I should be the writer on the sub- 
ject of more general education for the 
minister. Do I not come from an institu- 
tion that is reported to have stabbed gen- 
eral education in the back? Has it not 
been said that the American Association 
of Theological Schools would inevitably 
cancel the accreditation of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago for 
lowering the standards of admission in 
regard to general education? The an- 
swers are in the affirmative. All that I 
ask is that the reader listen patiently to 
the first part of my plea, in which my own 
school is not mentioned. If he will do 
this, I promise to draw aside the dark 
curtain and reveal the assassin in all the 
details of his dastardly attack, not omit- 
ting the drops of blood that drip from his 
dagger. 

t “General education” is used to mean nonpro- 
fessional, nonspecialized “cultural” education in the 


humanities, the social sciences, and the natural 
sciences. 


Before beginning the plea for more gen- 
eral education, one must admit that the 
seminaries have tried to guarantee a gen- 
eral education for the minister. The As- 
sociation has put down as the first point 
to be met for accreditation that the semi- 
naries should require for admission an 
A.B. degree from an accredited school or 
the equivalent of such a degree. No one 
will deny that this was intended to pro- 
vide the eritering student with a general 
education.” 

But the Association was not so naive 
as to assume that an A.B. degree from an 
accredited school guaranteed a general 
education. It has, therefore, prepared a 
list of preseminary studies as a minimum 
list of fields of study with which it is de- 
sirable that a student should have ac- 
quaintance before studying in a semi- 
nary. It suggests that seminaries may 
add this to entrance requirements and 
check deficiencies against it. The list 
now includes ten subjects taken through 
a total minimum of 42 semester hours— 
less than one and a half years of college 
work. 

The concern of the Association with 
general education appears also in its re- 
luctance to admit religion to the list of 
preseminary studies: 

2 While it is generally admitted that this require- 
ment is intended to insure a general education for 
the minister, it is occasionally argued that this in- 
sures the “maturity” of the theological student. 
There are two weaknesses to this argument: first, 
the word “maturity” in this context is so vague and 
relative as to be practically meaningless; second, 
there are direct methods of prescribing whatever de- 
gree of maturity may seem desirable—e.g., a mini- 
mum age limit for admission to the seminary or, 


more sensibly, a postseminary apprenticeship and 
minimum age for ordination. 
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In the judgment of the Association the ap- 
propriate foundations for a minister’s later 
professional studies lie in a broad and com- 
prehensive college education, while the normal 
place for a minister’s professional studies is the 
theological school. 

In the discussion at the Association’s 
meeting at Lexington in 1940 Bible or 
religion was added to the list only after 
several of us had insisted that it was a 
legitimate part of general education. 
This concern with general education is 
altogether praiseworthy and will logically 
support the thesis of this paper. 

But while one admits that the semi- 
naries have tried to guarantee a general 
education for the minister, one must also 
admit that they have failed. This is not 
to assert that they have failed universally 
and absolutely; but, rather, that the 
effort has been undermined, sabotaged, 
and in some instances defeated by prac- 
tices that are current among us. With 

3 The “minimum list’’ as published by the Asso- 
ciation follows: 


Basal Fields 


English..... 
Composition and literature 


At least two of the following: 
Introduction to philosophy 
History of philosophy 
Ethics 
Logic 
At least one of the following: 
Latin 
Greek 
Hebrew 
French 
German 


Physical or biological 

2 4- 6 
At least two of the following: 

Economics 

Sociology 

Government or political science 

Social psychology 

Education 


42-61 
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no attempt at comprehensiveness I pre- 
sent five of the saboteurs. 

First, there are seminaries that rest 
content with the requirement of a Bach- 
elor’s degree. I use the word ‘“‘rest”’ here 
in the hope that it will suggest slumber. 
There are seminaries that accept with- 
out qualification a B.S., B.Ed., B.Mus., 
or any other current Bachelor’s degree. 
There are seminaries (to my personal 
knowledge) which not only make no re- 
quirement beyond the degree label but 
also make no check on whether or not 
the school awarding the degree in each 
case has regional accreditation. 

Second, the result up to date of the 
work of the Conference between Theo- 
logical Seminaries and Colleges of Agri- 
culture has been a reduction in the 
amount of general education required by 
the seminaries. The pretheological ma- 
jor‘ set up in twenty-three colleges of 
agriculture, when compared with the ab- 
solute minimum in subjects and hours 
suggested by the Association of Theologi- 
cal Schools, indicates this clearly. The 
reduction in subjects runs to at least 


4 The most recent definition (Progress Report of 
the Committee on the Pre-Theological Major in Col- 
leges of Agriculture [September 19, 1942]) of this 
pretheological major follows: 

“Minimum content of the ‘Pre-Theological 
Major’ (as previously adopted by the Conference) 
recommended for men enrolled in a college of agri- 
culture, who plan to enter the ministry: 

“At least one basic course (three semester hours) 
in each of the following fields: Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Economics, English Composition, 2 courses 
(6 semester hours), English Literature (preferably 2 
courses), History or Government (preferably 2 
courses), Philosophy, Public Speaking, Psychology, 
Rural Sociology, Sociology. 

“In addition the student would fulfill the mini- 
mum requirements of the college of agriculture, 
which include Science (usually biology and chemis- 
try). 

“Recommended electives: Education; Foreign 
language. 

“N.B. Undergraduate courses in religion are not 
required in the suggested major, as these cannot be 
offered in state-supported institutions.” 
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four; the requirement in semester-hours 
falls from 42 to 30 (or to 26 in the five 
schools which do not offer philosophy). 
Forty-six seminaries have agreed to ac- 
cept the graduates of this program with- 
out assessing deficiencies in general edu- 
cation. They are willing, therefore, to 
accept a minimum of general education 
below the minimum suggested by the 
Association—a minimum, indeed, of one 
year or less of general education. 

Third, the practice of the seminaries 
in regard to the minimum list of presemi- 
nary studies reduces the amount and 
quality of general education received by 
the minister. Some seminaries, including 
accredited schools, assess no deficienes in 
terms of this list. But, they say, why 
should they? Surely the Bachelor of 
Arts has more than this minimum of less 
than a year and a half of general educa- 
tion? The truth is that in 80 per cent of 
the cases he has not.5 

Some seminaries, including accredited 
schools, reduce the minimum list. I have 
visited one seminary which waives all 
but three subjects and thus reduces the 
minimum of general education to one 


5 In the autumn of 1939 a check was made of new 
students in the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago who entered with the Bachelor’s degree (old 
style) from two-score different colleges. Of 47 stu- 
dents, including some from the Chicago Theological 
Seminary and the Meadville Theological Seminary, 
only 3 had all the subjects in the Association’s list. 
Thirteen lacked 1 course, 15 lacked 2, 8 lacked 3, 3 
lacked 4, 3 lacked 5, 1 lacked 6, and 1 lacked 7. Five 
had no history, 18 no economics, 2 no English liter- 
ature, 8 no sociology, 16 no biology, 1 no English 
composition, 6 no psychology, and 7 no philosophy. 
Since 1939 there has been admitted one student who 
lacked 10 of the 15 required courses but had the 
Bachelor’s degree. 

The check was made against a slightly modified 
form of the Association’s list. The Divinity School 
list contains the same subjects (with the exception 
of Bible or religion, which was added to the Associa- 
tion’s list the following year) with one change in 
quantity: only one course was required in phi- 
losophy, and three were required in the social sci- 


ences. 


course in philosophy, one course in 
European history, and one course in 
American history. Again, some semi- 
naries reduce the requirement of general 
education by permitting the student to 
make up deficiencies through informal 
reading courses taught by seminary pro- 
fessors. This is defended on the grounds 
that what he gets is more pertinent to his 
profession than what he would get in a 
college course. This defense is an attack 
on the value of a truly general education 
for the minister. Still again, some semi- 
naries reduce the general education of the 
student by accepting formal seminary 
courses as satisfying the requirement of 
some of these college courses. This prac- 
tice is also an attack on the value of a 
truly general education for the minister.® 

Fourth, the requirement of a general 
education for the minister is weakened by 
the extension of the seminary’s faculty 
and curriculum to give the student a col- 
lege education on the way to his theologi- 
cal degree. Unless such a college com- 
pares favorably in staff, curriculum, li- 
brary, and other resources with the inde- 
pendent college—in short, unless it wins 
regional accreditation—it reduces the 
amount of general education given to the 
minister. 

Fifth, the full value of the general edu- 
cation is lost when the practice is adopted 
of permitting the theological student to 
take his professional training before gen- 
eral education, the degree being withheld 
until he takes his college work. 


II 


Granted that the seminaries have tried 
to insure a general education to the min- 


6 The acceptance of a course in systematic the- 
ology as the equivalent of a course in philosophy is 
common. The acceptance of work in New Testa- 
ment Greek as the sole work in a foreign language 
does not give the student the equivalent of the study 
of a foreign language as the door to another culture . 
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ister and that their success has been par- 
tial, what changes can we seriously con- 
sider? I suggest two: First, that we re- 
quire a general education for admission 
to our schools, instead of a degree or a 
handful of scattered subjects. We need 
integration in this area as well as in the 
seminary itself. Second, that we control 
the senior college program of presemi- 
nary students and use this control to 
supply more general education than the 
student will otherwise get. 

The how of these changes will have 
varying local definitions. At its best, the 
first change will involve the establish- 
ment of a definition of a comprehensive 
general education as prerequisite to ad- 
mission in the school, the careful assess- 
ment of deficiencies against this defini- 
tion, and their removal in a college of 
good quality. Although this requires the 
co-operation of some college, it does not 
demand the presence of the college on the 
same campus. 

The second change will require the 
formal acceptance of students at the end 
of the second year of college work. This 
is the point at which general education 
formally terminates in most colleges 
today. It is a crucial point in the 
student’s choice or confirmation of his 
vocational call. In all other areas the 
path from here on is one of increasing 
specialization, and the interests that are 
intrenched in the college departments use 
all their blandishments to turn the best 
students in their direction. If the stu- 
dent is to have as much as a third year 
of general education, the seminary will 
have to intervene in the senior college 
program to secure it for him. This it can 
and should do.’ 

As a matter of fact, the Selective Serv- 


7 The fourth year of college might well be used 
to ease the cramped situation in the seminary’s 
own curriculum. 
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ice Administration in its Occupational 
Directive No. 11 has already established 
us in the practice of accepting students 
at the end of their second year. And an 
amendment to this Directive as of March 
I, 1943, authorizes us to accept students 
in their first college year. But there is 
varying educational value in these two 
points. As Selective Service recognized 
in regard to medicine, engineering, and 
other special disciplines, the end of the 
second year of college is the point at 
which a man’s vocational choice becomes 
evident in his educational program. The 
general is completed; the particular is be- 
gun. The particular study begins for the 
preseminary student in any field that at- 
tracts him. In other words, the presemi- 
nary student will not get four years of 
general education if we stay out of the 
senior college picture; he will get only 
two years or less. 


III 


As an example of what emerges in one 
situation in the effort to give more gen- 
eral education to the preseminary stu- 
dent, perhaps I will be pardoned for 
calling attention to the recent develop- 
ments at the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. When we required 
the four-year A.B. degree, we had a de- 
ficiency list quite similar to that of the 
Association but slightly more extensive. 
It required fifteen courses, or 50 semes- 
ter-hours, of general education—not 
quite two years’ work. The extent to 
which the requirement of the degree 
failed to meet the list has already been 
shown in the summary of deficiencies for 
the autumn of 1939.° 

We now require a general education 
equivalent to that provided by the two- 
year college of the University of Chicago. 
For the student who comes to the Uni- 


8 See n. 5, above. 
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versity with a four-year high-school di- 
ploma, the college program is as follows: 


a) Aone-year survey in the biological sciences— 
meeting four hours a week 

b) A one-year survey in the physical sciences— 
meeting four hours a week 

c) A two-year survey in the social sciences-— 
meeting four hours a week 

d) A two-year survey in the humanities—meet- 
ing four hours a week 

e) A one-year course in English composition— 
meeting three hours a week 

f) A one-year course in what is called “Obser- 
vation—Interpretation—Integration.” This 
course meets three or fours hours a week and 
deals with the methods and relations of the 
field of knowledge.° 


9Strictly speaking, this so-called “two-year 

college program’’ is really a part of a four-year 

college program which a student may take after 

two years of high school. The four-year college pro- 

gram consists of the following: 

a) A two-year survey in the biological sciences and 
a one-year survey in the physical sciences, or 

b) A one-year survey in the biological sciences and a 
two-year survey in the physical sciences 

c) A three-year survey in the humanities 

d) A three-year survey in the social sciences 

e) A three-year course in English, the first two years 
of which are devoted to reading, writing, and 
criticism and the last year is more largely given 
to English composition 

f) A one-year course in “Observation—Interpreta- 
tion—Integration. 


Of course, all entering students for the college 
program must have two units of high-school mathe- 
matics and two units of a foreign language. De- 
ficiencies in either one of these two areas must be 
made up before the college degree is granted. 

The University of Chicago also gives a Ph.B., 
whose program differs from that of the A.B. in 
such a way that students for the Ph.B. degree are 
allowed to take more work in the biological and 
physical sciences—substituting courses in the nat- 
ural sciences in place of the second year of the social 
science survey and second year of the humanities 
survey. 

The Divinity School has certain specific re- 
quirements in addition to the program of the Col- 
lege. The Divinity School’s entrance requirements 
(in relation to the college program) are as follows: 


a: That the six units in the social sciences shall in- 
clude at least one course in social psychology 

b) That the six units in the humanities shall include 
at least one course in philosophy and two courses 
in literature 

c) That, if a student has no work in the natural 
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We do not, however, require all of this 
program. It was the judgment of our 
faculty that to require the entire pro- 
gram would drastically reduce our regis- 
tration because of the large increase in 
deficiency assessments that would ensue. 
Therefore, we reduce the requirements in 
the natural sciences to one year (includ- 
ing biology) and waive the integration 
course, substituting a year of language. 

When we measured the program of 
thirty new students this autumn against 
these standards, there was little change 
in the number of deficiencies assessed, al- 
though they were assessed against a two- 
year A.B. instead of a four-year A.B. de- 
gree. Only three of the thirty lacked the 
four-year degree when admitted. Twen- 
ty-two had deficiencies, for an average 
of two and two-fifths courses per student. 
This should be compared with the aver- 
age of two and one-tenth per student in 
1939. 

The increase in actual general educa- 
tion can be seen in another comparison. 
The Association’s list of preseminary 
studies requires a minimum of 42 semes- 
ter-hours in general education. Our re- 
quirement is 60 semester-hours of general 
education in the first two years. The first 
two years are emphasized here intention- 
ally. For, if a student enters the Divinity 
School at the end of his second year of 
college, he will then be given a third year 

of general education in the social sci- 
ences, the humanities, and the natural 
sciences. This runs the total prescribed 


sciences, he shall take a year's work in biology; 
that all students must have at least one unit or 
one course in biology 

That, since most colleges do not give a course on 
the integration and relationships of the various 
sciences, a student have one year of a foreign lan- 
guage (college equivalent) beyond the two high- 
school units. That is, one more year of a foreign 
language (college equivalent) is substituted for the 
year’s course in “Observation—Interpretation— 
Integration.” 
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hours of general education up to go 
hours. 

In particular subjects the Association 
requires one-half as much English ¢com- 
position and literature, a fraction of a 
course more in philosophy, a course in 
religion (where we require none), one- 
half as much in the social sciences, a little 
more than half as much in foreign lan- 
guages, and one-third as much in the nat- 
ural sciences. I believe that it is inde- 
fensible to hold the general education of 
the minister at this low level. 


IV 


In conclusion, I offer a trinity of 
points, partly by way of rebuttal. First, 
it will be said that the Association’s list 
is a statement of minimum requirements 
and that I compare it with maximum 
standards. One year in an educational 
institution is enough to convince the 
open mind that minimums are maxi- 
mums to the student. The number of de- 
ficiencies that show up even on the basis 
of the present minimum list clinches the 
point. We require the maximum be- 
cause we realize that that is the only 
way to get it. 
Second, it will be said that most stu- 
dents do not decide to be ministers soon 
enough to take advantage of the semi- 
nary’s guidance during the senioi college 
program. This was said to me recently 
by the faculties of several Southern 
Presbyterian seminaries. As one datum 
| that looks in the opposite direction, con- 
) sider the figures for the ministers in the 
, Southern Presbyterian church: Of 1,898 
ordained ministers, whose ordination 
, dates range from 1867 to the present, 
| 1,068 decided to be ministers before 
—— college; 513 decided while in 

college; only 317, or 17 per cent, after 

leaving college. In other words, 83 per 
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cent of the candidates were preseminary 
students in college. Of the 436 candi- 
dates who are now on the roll of presby- 
teries, 268 decided to enter the ministry 
before they entered college, 109 decided 
while in college, only 32 after they left 
college. These latest figures suggest what 
a detailed study will demonstrate, that 
the candidates are now making the de- 
cision earlier than was formerly the 
case.'® The college program of the can- 
didate is available for modification to 
meet the seminary’s needs. These figures 
for one church are in general agreement 
with those secured by May and published 
in 1933. Sixteen hundred and eighty- 
eight students in seminaries answered the 
question: ‘‘At what age did you decide 
to enter the ministry?” 

Of these, ninety-four, or 5.6 per cent., said 
they decided before the age of thirteen; 278, or 
16.5 per cent., between the ages of thirteen and 
sixteen; 669, or 39.6 per cent., between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty; 424, or 25.1 per cent., 
between the ages of twenty-one and twenty- 
four; 187, or 11.1 per cent., after they were 
twenty-four; thirty-seven, or 2.1 per cent., were 
still undecided. About half of this group of stu- 
dents, therefore, decided to enter the ministry 
before they were twenty years of age; three- 
fourths before they were twenty-three. The 
years most frequently reported are seventeen 


1° Notice the trend in the figures submitted by the 
Executive Committee of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief (from whose records the statistics 
above were taken) as to the age at which the deci- 
sion was made. The first column gives the years, the 
second the age at which in a given decade the largest 
number of decisions was made, and the third the 
age below which half of the total have already made 


their decision. 


Vear Age Age 
20 20 
20 
18 18 


*The total at age 20 was only one 
above that at 18. 
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and eighteen, corresponding roughly to the last 
year of high school or the first year of college. 
Not more than a third, and perhaps only a 
fourth, of the students decided in favor of the 
ministry while they were in college." 

Third, it will be said that the adoption 
of such a program means painful read- 
justment and difficult changes. This is 
true. But the basic problem is whether 
or not the minister should have a good 
general education before he enters the 
seminary’s own studies. It is my judg- 
ment that he should have a better general 
education than any member of his con- 
gregation. He will be called on to speak 


1 The Education of American Ministers (New 
York Institute of Social and Religious Research), 


III, 264-65. 


intelligibly and significantly to people 
with widely varying specializations and 
an increasing amount of formal educa- 
tion. Complete ignorance of any one of 
the major areas of learning or even a 
“spot” knowledge of only one corner of a 
large area will limit his competence. A 
truly comprehensive education is the 
only adequate preparation for the mod- 
ern minister. If he is to obtain it, it will 
be through the efforts of the seminaries 
and through them alone. In wartime our 
routines will dwindle, our student body 
will shrink, and the energies released 
from usual] occupations cannot be better 
directed than toward providing more 
general education for the minister. 
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WILLIAM COWPER AND THE UNPARDONABLE SIN 
MAURICE J. QUINLAN 


HILE William Cowper was stil) 
alive, it was frequently sug- 
gested that his peculiar form 


of religious mania was induced by his ad- 
herence to Evangelical and Calvinistic 
beliefs. Such was the explanation which 
James Boswell heard. After dining one 
evening at Mr. Dilly’s, Boswell wrote: 


Mr. Sharpe joined us after dinner. He was 
acquainted with Cowper, the Poet, his account 


of whom was frightful, for with a great deal of 
genius and even pleasantry, he has at bottom a 
deep religious melancholy, to divert the shock- 
ing thoughts of which he is now translating 
Homer. He has been woefully deranged—in a 


strait waistcoat—and now is sometimes so ill 
that they take away his shoebuckles, that he 


may have nothing within his reach with which 
he can hurt himself. It seems he apprehends 


himself in a state of reprobation, being impressed 
with the most dismal doctrines of Calvinism.! 

Cowper’s Evangelical friends, on the 
other hand, hotly denied that his re- 
ligious beliefs were in any way responsi- 
ble for his insanity. But the report per- 
sisted even after Cowper’s death, and 
most of the poet’s biographers have felt 
compelled to consider the charge. Sev- 
eral writers of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, especially those who were them- 
selves Evangelicals, argued that, far 
from increasing Cowper’s morbidity, 
his Evangelical faith and his association 
with people like the Reverend John New- 
ton helped to assuage his mental suffer- 
ing. Now, the Evangelicals who ex- 
pressed this view were probably chiefly 
interested in defending their religious 


* Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide 
Castle, prepared by Geoffrey Scott and Frederick A. 


principles. Nevertheless, they appear to 
have been more nearly right on this ques- 
tion than various recent writers who 
maintain that Cowper’s insanity was 
largely the result of his Evangelical as- 
sociations. 

Some of the later biographers have 
even gone so far as to affirm that the 
poet’s dominating obsession—a convic- 
tion that he had committed the un- 
pardonable sin—may be attributed di- 
rectly to Evangelicalism. Mr. Hugh 
L’Anson Fausset, for instance, writes 
that “it was Evangelicalism which, by 
compelling him to abase his reason and 
his free-will before an omnipotent Provi- 
dence, made him a necessitarian, con- 
verting an innate timidity and one sadly 
aggravated by early circumstances into a 
fixed delusion of unpardonable sin.” 

It may be true that Evangelicalism, 
especially the Calvinistic form to which 
Cowper was converted, had an unhealthy 
influence on the sensitive poet. But one 
cannot attribute to Evangelicalism Cow- 
per’s first conviction that he was guilty 
of the unpardonable sin. That convic- 
tion, he tells us in his Memoir of himself, 
originally seized upon his mind while he 
was living at the Temple. It continued 
to harass him from December 7, 1763, 
until the middle of the following July, 
when, upon his conversion to Evangeli- 
calism, he became convinced that he, like 
all those who fully realized the signifi- 


cance of the Atonement, shared in God’s 
mercy.’ Thus it was Evangelicalism, in 


2 William Cowper (London, 1028), p. 310. 


3 Memoir of the Early Life of William Cowper, 


Pottle (privately printed, 1934), chap. xviii, p. 110. £sq., written by himself (Philadelphia, 1816). 
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the first instance, which drove the ob- 
session from Cowper’s mind. 

For several years following his con- 
version Cowper appears to have been 
relatively happy in the belief that salva- 
tion was possible for him. Then, in Feb- 
ruary, 1773, during an attack of insanity, 
he dreamed that he heard a voice which 


told him that God had abandoned him. 


This experience led him to conclude, for 


the second time, that he was a lost soul, 


a conviction that was to remain for the 


rest of his life.4 
However Cowper may have interpret- 


ed the unpardonable sin—and that is 
a question which has never been satis- 
factorily answered—it would appear that 
his Evangelical friends, far from encour- 
aging his feelings of guilt, made an honest 
endeavor to convince him of his inno- 
cence. This is evident to anyone who 
carefully reads Cowpt: s letters. For in- 
stance, one, dated March 14, 1782, in- 
dicates that John Newton, hoping to re- 
lieve Cowper’s melancholy by proving 
to him that his obsession was not unique, 
had sent him an account of Simon 
Browne, who had also believed himself 
guilty of the unforgivable sin.* Cowper’s 
reply to Newton shows how miserably 
this attempt failed, but this letter and 
others make clear the fact that Newton 
tried to persuade Cowper that he was not 
a lost soul. 

It is unfortunate that most of the 
letters addressed to Cowper by his Evan- 
gelical friends have not been preserved, 
for these letters would reveal more ex- 


plicitly what his counselors had to say to 


him regarding his obsession. Neverthe- 


less, one may infer what they said to him 
on this subject if one examines their in- 


4Thomas Wright, The Life of William Cowper 
(London, 1897), pp. 205 ff. 
s Thomas Wright (ed.), The Correspondence of 


Wilkiom Cowper (New York, 1904), 1, 462-63. 


terpretations of the unpardonable sin. 
Cowper was one among many who suf- 
fered from the conviction that they had 
committed this sin, and the Evangelical 
clergy were frequently called upon to ex- 
plain its nature. Their interpretations 
may throw new light on the old question 
of the influence of Evangelicalism upon 
Cowper’s insanity. Since the views of 
these ministers were derived from earlier 
theologians, however, one may better 
approach this subject by briefly glancing 
at some of the older explanations of the 


unpardonable sin. 
Il 


The biblical references to the unpar- 
donable sin, or the sin against the Holy 


Ghost, as it is sometimes called, had, 
from the early centuries of Christianity, 
been variously interpreted. Some au- 
thorities believed that it could mean only 
one thing, namely, the sin of the Phari- 
sees, who, having seen Christ perform 
miracles, attributed his power not to 
God but to Satan. According to this in- 
terpretation, only those who were living 
at the time of Christ and had seen him 
work miracles could possibly commit this 
sin. Other writers, holding that anyone 
at any time might be guilty of the sin, 
have believed it to be that of final im- 
penitency, despair of salvation, malicious- 
ly opposing the known truth, or any one 
of a dozen other transgressions. Thus 
the interpretations of what constitutes 
the sin against the Holy Ghost ranged 
from the assertion that it was the specific 
act of the Pharisees to the broad state- 
ment that it might be almost any form of 
religious skepticism.’ 


6 The chief references to the sin against the 


Holy Ghost in the Bible are: Matt. 12: 22-32; 
Mark 3: 22-30. 


’ For a discussion of the interpretations of the 
sin by the early Church Fathers, see ‘““‘Blasphéme 


contre le saint-esprit,” Dictionnaire de théologie 
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Although the early theologians had 
frequently discussed the subject, mem- 
bers of the laity were probably little con- 
cerned about this sin, if indeed they had 
ever heard of it, until, with the Puritan 
emphasis upon scripture, reading the 
Bible became a common practice among 
ordinary individuals. Many persons 
thereafter were troubled by the references 
to the sin against the Holy Ghost, and 
some developed a conviction that they 
were guilty of this sin. Apparently the 
Puritan preachers tried to discourage the 
belief. According to M. M. Knappen, 
“Timorous Christians who feared that 
they had committed the unpardonable 
sin were given the Augustinian explana- 
tion; this sin was that of persistent in- 
difference, and therefore to be troubled 
about it was a sure sign of innocence.”* 
Richard Baxter, the Puritan divine, 
wrote a long treatise on the subject in 
which he reviewed both Catholic and 
Protestant pronouncements. His own 
opinion was that no true believer could 
possibly commit the sin. Even those who 
had not yet attained sanctifying grace, 
according to Baxter, were not likely to be 
guilty of the sin unless they ascribed to 
Satan works which were, by clear and 
objective evidence, manifestly those of 
God.? 

In the second half of the eighteenth 
century two developments—a gradual 
increase in literacy and the growing in- 
fluence of the Evangelicals—served to 
swell even further the number of Bible 
readers. Many of these were tormented 


catholique. A good summary of various views is 
found in Richard Baxter, ‘‘The Unpardonable Sin 
against the Holy Ghost,” Works (London, 1830), 
Vol. XX. 

§ Tudor Puritanism (Chicago, 1939), p. 396. 


9Op. cit., pp. 243 ff. 
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with the fear that they were guilty of the 
unpardonable sin. But they were not en- 


couraged in this conviction. Like their 


Puritan predecessors, the Evangelica) 
clergy either avoided the subject or, if 


they mentioned it, tried to put the minds 
of their adherents at ease. 


John Wesley was particularly vigorous 
in his assertion that it was virtually im- 


possible for a Christian to commit the 


unpardonable sin. In a sermon entitled 
*““A Call to Backsliders”’ he said: 


How immense is the number in every nation 
throughout the Christian world of those who 


have been more or less distressed on account of 
this scripture! What multitudes in this king- 


dom have been perplexed above measure upon 
this very account! Nay, there are few that are 
truly convinced of sin, and seriously endeavour 
to save their souls, who have not felt some un- 
easiness for fear they had committed, or should 
commit, this unpardonable sin. .... 

But was there ever in this world a more de- 
plorable proof of the littleness of human under- 
standing, even in those who have honest hearts, 
and are desirous of knowing the truth! How is 
it possible that anyone who reads his Bible can 
one hour remain in doubt concerning it, when 
Our Lord himself, in the very passage cited 


above, has so clearly told us what that blas- 
phemy is? “He that blasphemeth against the 


Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness; because 
they said, He hath an unclean spirit”. (Mark 3: 


29, 30). This then, and this alone (if we allow 
Our Lord to understand his own meaning) is 
the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost; the say- 
ing he had an unclean spirit; the affirming that 
Christ wrought his miracles by the power of an 
evil spirit; or, more particularly, that “‘he cast 
out devils by Beelzebub, the prince of devils.” 
Now, have you been guilty of this? have you 
affirmed that he cast out devils by the prince of 
devils! No more than you have cut your neigh- 
bor’s throat, and set his house on fire. How mar- 
vellously then have you been afraid, where no 
fear is! Dismiss that vain terror; let your fear 
be more rational for the time to come. Be afraid 
of giving way to pride; be afraid of yielding to 
anger; be afraid of loving the world, or the 
things of the world; be afraid of foolish and hurt- 
ful desires; but never more be afraid of commit- 
ting the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost! 
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You are in no more danger of doing this, than of 
pulling the sun out of the firmament." 


It has sometimes been regretted that 
when Cowper was converted he did not 
become an Arminian Evangelical. Cer- 
tainly, if he had consulted with Wesley, 
he would have received a strong assur- 
ance that he could not possibly be guilty 
of the unpardonable sin. Nevertheless, 
the Calvinistic Evangelicals, though they 
might not state the point so vigorously, 
generally agreed with the position that 
no true Christian need trouble himself 
with the fear that he had committed the 
sin against the Holy Ghost. 

Of particular interest is the discussion 
of this subject in the Calvinistic Gospel 
Magazine of July, 1778, for Cowper was 
himself a contributor to this periodical, 
and he may very well have read the ar- 
ticle." The sin is here interpreted as 
“a blaspheming of the Spirit of God, in 


the testimony he hath given to Christ 


and his gospel; and a total apostasy from 


the light and convictive evidence of the 
truth of the Christian religion.”’? The 
elucidation, conducted by a series of 
questions and answers, continues: 

Q. What does this sin, in the nature of it, 
make it impossible for us to believe? 

A. That Jesus is the Son of God. 

Q. What does this sin, in the nature of it, 
make it impossible that we should desire? 

A. To have part in Jesus’ merit and mercy. 

Q. What does this sin, in the nature of it, 
make it impossible that we should fear? 

A. That we have been guilty of it; for one 
who, through presumptuous blasphemy, hath 
out-braved the evidence of Gospel truth, till he 
hath brought himself absolutely to disbelieve 


it, cannot fear the result of any harm from it.*3 


10 Works of the Reverend John Wesley (London, 
1856), VI, 496-97. 
11 Cowper’s hymn, ‘‘God Moves in a Mysterious 


Way,” had appeared in the Gospel Magazine, for July, 


1774, according to Wright (The Life of William 
Cowper, p. 104). 


12 Gospel Magazine, V, 321 ff. 13 [bid. 


The same assurance is given in a later 
Evangelical periodical, the Gospel Maga- 
zine and Theological Review. Quoting the 
Puritan, John Dod, the writer affirms 
that people who believe that they have 
committed the unpardonable sin cannot 
possibly be guilty, for, “the sin against 
the Holy Ghost comprehends three 
things in it: light in the judgment; malice 
against Christ in the heart; and insensi- 
bility of the iniquity of sin.” 

This article, printed a year aiter the 
death of Cowper, may have been written 
to relieve the minds of those who, having 
heard of the poet’s preoccupation with 
the unpardonable sin, might be troubled 
by the same fear. Cowper’s obsession 
may also have provoked the discussion 
which took place at one of the meetings 
of the Eclectic Society. Founded in 1783, 
this organization constituted a kind of 
inner council of Evangelical leaders. 
When they met, they frequently con- 
sidered what should be the Evangelical 
interpretation of various doctrines, and 
upon one occasion, in August, 1805, they 
discussed the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
The Reverend Basil Woodd, who had 
proposed the topic, believed that the sin 
consisted of “charging Christ with having 
a devil and with working his miracles by 
Satan; while they [the Pharisees) knew in 
their consciences that he wrought them 
by the finger of God.” This interpreta- 
tion is clear, added Woodd, and “‘it is a 
great mercy that it is so clear. For the 
fear of it is a common temptation with 
which Satan assaults humble _believ- 
on,” 

The Reverend H. G. Watkins, another 
member of the Eclectic Society and the 
author of various tracts, suggested that 

14 Gospel Magazine and Theological Review, VI 
(May, 1801), 160-64. 

*sJohn Pratt (ed.), Eclectic Notes (London, 
1856), pp. 357 
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“deism is a near approach to this sin. 
Malignant opposition to a Christian’s 
character is a near approximation.” 
But, uncertain of what the exact inter- 
pretation should be, Watkins further re- 
marked: ‘This sin is left, in some meas- 
ure, undefined in wisdom and mercy. 
Something was needed to counteract the 
large and bountiful views and offers of 
the Gospel; that we may escape presump- 
tion; that we may awfully dread doing 
despite to the Spirit of God.’”* 

The Reverend W. J. Abdy said that 
his position was similar to that of his 
colleague, Basil Woodd, and to that of 
the Puritan Richard Baxter. He added, 
“Where there is a desire to escape this 
sin, that is an evidence that the man has 
not committed it.””*7 

Richard Cecil, one of the leaders of the 
Evangelical revival and a friend of John 
Newton, believed that the sin against the 
Holy Ghost was “sinning against the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit after the day of 
Pentecost.” Like most other members of 
the Eclectic Society, he considered it 
“perfectly safe to say to tender con- 
sciences that if they are anxious on the 
subject, there is no reason to fear that 
they have committed it.” 

It is apparent from this discussion that 
the Evangelical clergymen, like the the- 
ologians of earlier times, could not settle 
on one definition of the unpardonable 
sin. It is equally apparent that they be- 
lieved the best course to follow was to 
persuade persons troubled by doubts that 
they could not possibly be guilty of this 
sin. 

III 


Two friends of Cowper—Thomas Scott 
and John Newton—were prominent mem- 
bers of the Eclectic Society, but neither 


16 Ibid. 


17 Ibid. 18 Tbid. 
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Scott nor the aged Newton attended the 
meeting at which their associates dis- 
cussed the unpardonable sin. Both these 
clergymen expressed their views else- 
where upon this subject, however, and 
their interpretations are of particular 
interest. There are at least two refer- 
ences to this sin in the works of Scott. 
One occurs in a sermon entitled ‘A Dis- 
course upon Repentance,” in which 
Scott affirmed: 

No degree of guilt can exclude the true peni- 
tent from forgiveness through the blood of 
Christ. For, although Our Lord speaks of some 
who sin against the Holy Ghost, and shall never 
be forgiven; and the apostle John mentions a 
sin unto death, which they who have committed 
should not pray for; yet St. Paul extricates us 
from this difficulty, by informing us, “that it is 
impossible to renew them in repentance”’; which 
forms indeed an awful warning to those who have 
hardened their hearts against conviction and 
penitency, but affords no exception to our doc- 
trine, and need give no discouragement to the 
penitent soul." 


Scott stated virtually the same opinion 
upon another occasion when he replied to 
a letter from a certain young lady who 
was troubled by the thought that she was 
guilty of the unpardonable sin. Scott, 
earnestly endeavoring to dissuade her 
from the idea, explained that “‘it is a sin 
which they who have committed it could 
never repent of.” He added: 

No sin can be pardoned but to the penitent 
and believing; every sin is pardoned to the peni- 
tent and believing; and none who repent and be- 
lieve can possibly have committed that sin; be- 
cause they who have committed it are always 
given up to impenitence and unbelief, either in 
total desperation (a very rare case), or in daring 
presumption, or in careless insensibility.”° 


Although Scott preached his sermon, 
“A Discourse upon Repentance,” at 
Olney, Cowper probably did not hear 

19 John Scott (ed.), The Works of the Reverend 
Thomas Scott (London, 1824), I, 198. 

20 Tbid., XII, 271-72. 
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what he had to say upon this occasion, 
for the poet, believing that it was or- 
dained that he should abstain from public 
worship, never attended the services con- 
ducted by Scott. The two men were 
good friends, however, and they ap- 
parently discussed Cowper’s obsession in 
private. In a letter to John Newton, 
written at the time when Scott was leav- 
ing Olney to become preacher at the Lock 
Hospital, Cowper said that he dreaded 
the thought of having a new clergyman 
at Olney who might pester him with 
arguments. Alluding, it would seem, to 
the unpardonable sin, Cowper wrote that 
Scott had consulted him “twice on the 
subject.’’? What the clergyman said to 
him on these occasions the poet does not 
reveal, but, judging from Scott’s sermon 
and letter, one may infer that he tried to 
persuade Cowper of the folly of his con- 
viction. 

John Newton’s interpretation is es- 
pecially significant, for Cowper probably 
discussed his obsession with him more 
frequently than with anyone else. Like 
Scott, Newton believed the unpardon- 
able sin to be that of final impenitency. 
Preaching a sermon on the crucifixion, he 
said: 

The bulk of the people bore their part in this 
tragedy through precipitation and ignorance. In 
his prayer for their forgiveness (a prayer which 
was signally answered after his ascension), he 
mentioned the only extenuation their wicked- 
ness could possibly admit: They knew not what 
they did. It was otherwise with those who were 
principally concerned with procuring his death. 
Long before, when they could not deny the real- 
ity of his miracles, they ascribed them to the 
agency of Beelzebub. By this malicious, wilful 
opposition to the strongest evidence of fact, 
against the conviction of their own minds, and 
by their violent, determined rejection of his mis- 
sion, they committed the unpardonable sin. 


21 [bid., XI, 178 and 216. 


22 Wright (ed.), The Correspondence of William 
Cowper, II, 366-67. 


They spoke and sinned against the Holy Spirit. 
This sin no one can have committed who is fear- 
ful lest he has committed it; for it essentially 
consists in a deliberate and wilful refusal of the 
only means of salvation. It is the sign of final, 
absolute impenitence.?3 


Newton may not have been the most 
consoling clergyman for a_ troubled 
Christian to consult, but his view of the 
unpardonable sin would probably have 
comforted any person who valued his 
counsel—anyone, that is, except Cowper. 
For the poet’s difficulty was not chiefly 
theological. So far as it applied to him- 
self, he must have rejected Newton’s 
interpretation of the unpardonable sin. 
Certainly, Cowper was not impenitent. 
He was so penitent, indeed, that he 
would willingly have regarded all his 
suffering as slight penance provided he 
could believe that salvation was possible 
for him. ‘‘Could I assuredly hope that 
God would deliver me,’’ he wrote to New- 
ton, “I should have reason to thank him 
for all that I have suffered, were it only 
for the sake of this single fruit of my 
affliction—that it has taught me how 
much more contemptible I am in myself 
than I ever before suspected.’’4 

To another clergyman, the Reverend 
William Bull, who had alse tried to con- 
sole him, Cowper wrote: 

Both your advice and your manner of giving 
it are gentle and friendly, and like yourself. I 
thank you for them, and do not refuse your 
counsel because it is not good, or because I dis- 
like it, but because it is not for me; there is not 
a man upon the earth that might not be better 
for it, myself only excepted... .let me add 
there is no encouragement in the Scriptures so 
comprehensive as to include my case, not any 
consolation so effectual as to reach it. 


23 “Messiah Derided upon the Cross,’’ The Works 
of the Reverend John Newton (London, 1816), IV, 246. 


24 Wright (ed.), The Correspondence of William 
Cowper, II, 344-45. 


35 [bid., p. 14. 
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It is clear from this and from other 
statements that Cowper regarded his dif- 
ficulty as unique. He may, in some curi- 
ous manner, have applied one of the com- 
mon interpretations of the unpardonable 
sin to his own situation. But his obses- 
sion was essentially that of a mind dis- 
eased, and there seems to be no reason 
for ascribing it to his association with 
the Evangelicals. Their views of the un- 
pardonable sin differed in no respect from 
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those of earlier times. Furthermore, they 
apparently realized how horrible was the 
anxiety suffered by a Christian who be- 
lieved himself guilty of this sin, and, 
whenever the subject was referred to, 
they seem to have made a determined 
effort to assure a troubled person of his 
innocence. If they failed, as they did 
with Cowper, it was not owing to their 
lack of human sympathy or to their 
Evangelical tenets. 
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THE HOLY DIMENSION 


ABRAHAM HESCHEL 


I 


LOOK upon religion as upon a 
; star, sublime, distant, and inac- 


cessible, while at the same time 
handling it as if it were a bank account, 
a matter of calculation, wherein every 
detail is explainable and every transac- 
tion a computable operation, is an ex- 
travagant inconsistency. To apply a 
paleontological method to religion as if it 
were a fossil, chiseled from the shale, is 
intellectual violence. Indeed, the rou- 
tine of our scientific procedure threatens 
to confine living religion in a frozen sys- 
tem of concepts, treating it as if it were 
a plant brought home by an expedition 
from exotic lands. But will observations 
made on a plant that is uprooted from its 
soil, removed from its native winds, sun- 
rays, and vegetal surroundings, and kept 
in a hothouse disclose its primordial na- 
ture? The growth in the inwardness of 
man that reaches and curves toward the 
light of God can hardly be transplanted 
into the shallowness of mere reflection. 
When taken out of the depths of piety, it 
exists mostly in a symbiosis with other 
values like beauty, justice, or truth. 
Torn out of its medium in human life, it 
is metamorphosed like a rose pressed be- 
tween the pages of a book. Reduced to 
terms and definitions, to concepts and 
moral principles, religion is like a desic- 
cated remnant of a living reality. 
Religion should be studied in its nat- 
ural habitat of faith and piety, in a soul 
where the divine is within reach of all its 
thoughts. From the point of view of a 
critical mind, to which the enigmatic 
holiness of religion is not a certainty but 


a problem, we can hardly expect more 
than a telescopic examination, a glimpse 
from afar of what is to the pious man 
compellingly present and overwhelming- 
ly close. A questionnaire submitted to a 
chance audience will not yield the evi- 
dence we need. It is fallacious to idealize 
neutral and indifferent informants. Va- 
cancy of experience cannot be compen- 
sated for by lack of bias. How do we 
gain an adequate concept of history or 
astronomy? We do not turn to the man 
in the street but to those who devote 
their life to research, to those who are 
trained in scientific thought and have ab- 
sorbed all the data about the subject. 
For an adequate concept of religion, we 
likewise should turn to those whose mind 
is bent upon the spiritual, whose life zs 
religion, and who are able to discern be- 
tween truth and happiness, between spirit 
and emotion, between faith and self-reli- 
ance. Only those will apprehend religion 
who can probe its depth with unhalting 
precision, who can combine the intuition 
of love with rigor of method, who are able 
to translate the ineffable into thought 
and to forge the imponderable into 
words. It is not enough to describe the 
given content of religious consciousness. 
We have to press the man of piety with 
questions, compelling him to understand 
and unravel the meaning of what is tak- 
ing place in his life as it stands at the 
divine horizon. While penetrating the 
consciousness of the pious man, we may 
conceive the reality behind it. 

Every investigation springs out of a 
basic question, which sets the rudder of 
our mind. Yet the number of questions 
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available for our research is limited. 
They are conventionally repeated in al- 
most every scientific investigation. Like 
tools, they are handed down from one 
scholar to another. Not through our 
own eyes but through lenses ground by 
our intellectual ancestry do we look at 
the world. But our eyes are strained and 
tired of staring through spectacles worn 
by another generation. We are tired of 
overlooking entities, of squinting at their 
relations to other things. We want to 
face reality as it is and not ask only: 
What is its cause? What is its relation to 
its sources? To society? To psychological 
motives? We are tired of dating and 
comparing. Indeed, when the questions 
that were once keen and penetrating are 
worn out, the investigated object no 
longer reacts to the inquiry. Much de- 
pends upon the driving force of a new 
question. The question is an invocation 
of the enigma, a challenge to the exam- 
ined object, provoking the answer. A 
new question is more than the projection 
or vision of a new goal; it is the first step 
toward it. To know what we want to 
know is the first prerequisite of research. 

Modern man seldom faces things as 
they are. In the interpretation of religion 
our eyes are bent toward its bearing upon 
various realms of life rather than upon its 
own essence and reality. We investigate 
the relation of religion to economics, his- 
tory, art, libido. We ask for the origin 
and development, for its effect upon psy- 
chical, social, and political life. We look 
upon religion as if it were an instrument 
only, not anentity. We forget to inquire: 
What is religion itself? In our contem- 
plations religion as such is left in the 
background. In the foreground looms 
large and salient its subjective supple- 
ment, the human response to religion. 
We heed the resonance and ignore the 
bell, we peer into religiousness and for- 
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get religion, we behold the experience and 
disregard the reality that antecedes the 
experience. But to understand religion 
through the analysis of the sentiments it 
instils is as if instead of describing the in- 
ner value of a work of art we were to ap- 
prehend it by its effects on our mind or 
feelings. The essence of a thing is neither 
tantamount to nor commensurable with 
the impression it produces; what is re- 
flected in the imagination of an individ- 
ual is something altogether different from 
the original. The stratum of inner ex- 
perience and the realm of objective real- 
ity do not lie on the same level. 


II 


It is hard to dismiss the popular con- 
cept that religion is a function of human 
nature, an avenue in the wide estate of 
civilization. We have been indoctrinated 
with the idea that religion is man’s own 
response to a need, the result of craving 
for immortality, or the attempt to con- 
quer fear. But are we not like the dwell- 
ers in the desert, who, never having seen 
rivers, presume that they are canals de- 
vised and constructed by man for navi- 
gation? It is true that economic needs 
and political factors have taught him to 
exploit the riverways. But are the rivers 
the product of human genius? 

Most people assume that we feed our 
body to ease the pangs of hunger, to 
calm the irritated nerves of the empty 
stomach. As a matter of fact, we do not 
eat because we feel hungry but because 
the intake of food is essential for the 
maintenance of life, supplying the energy 
necessary for the various functions of the 
body. Hunger is the signal for eating, its 
occasion and regulator, not its true cause. 
Let us not confound the river with navi- 
gation, nutrition with hunger, or religion 
with the use which man makes of it. 

To restrict religion to the realm of hu- 
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man endeavor or consciousness would im- 
ply that a person who refuses to take no- 
tice of God could isolate himself from the 
Omnipresent. But there is no neutrality 
before God; to ignore means to defy him. 
Even the emptiness of indifference breeds 
a concern, and the bitterness of blas- 
phemy is a perversion of a regard for 
God. There is no vacuum of religion. 
Religion is neither the outgrowth of 
imagination nor the product of will. It is 
not an inner process, a feeling, or a 
thought, and should not be looked upon 
as a bundle of episodes in the life of man. 
To assume that religion is limited to spe- 
cific acts of man, that man is religious for 
the duration of an experience, medita- 
tion, or performance of a ritual, is absurd. 
Religion is not a cursory activity. What 
is going on between God and man is for 
the duration of life. 

We do not see the forest for the trees. 
We hear, see, feel, and think, but are un- 
aware of our soul; we devise systems of 
ideas and we: organize society and nature 
but do not comprehend the purpose of 
our life. Our life seems to be a confused 
jumble of spasmodic and disconnected 
events. The overwhelming desire of yes- 
terday is forgotten today, and the monu- 
mental achievement of today will be ob- 
literated tomorrow. Does our soul live 
in dispersion? Is there nothing but a 
medley of facts unrelated to one another, 
chaos camouflaged by civilization? 

The pious man believes that there is a 
secret interrelationship among all events, 
that the sweep of all we are doing reaches 
beyond the horizon of our comprehen- 
sion, that there is a history of God and 
man in which everything is involved. 

Religion is the light in which even the 
momentous appears as a detail. It is the 
ultimateness in the face of which every- 
thing seems premature, preliminary, and 
transitory. The pious man lives in es- 


teem for ultimateness, in devotion to the 
final amid the mortal and evanescent. 
Religion to him is the integration of the 
detail into the whole, the infusion of 
the momentary into the lasting. As time 
and space in any perception, so is the to- 
tality of life implied in every act of piety. 
There is an objective coherency that 
holds all episodes together. A man may 
commit a crime now and teach mathe- 
matics perfectly an hour later. But when 
a man prays, all he has done in his life 
enters his prayer. 

His own heart is not the source of that 
light in which the pious man sees his sim- 
ple words becoming signals of eternity. 
Hands do not build the citadel in which 
the pious man takes shelter when all 
towers reared by man are tottering. Man 
does not produce what is overwhelming 
and holy. The wonder occurs to him 
when he is ready to accept it. 

Religion is neither a state of mind nor 
an achievement of the intellect. It does 
not rule hearts by the grace of man; its 
roots lie not in his inwardness. It is not 
an event in the soul but a matter of fact 
outside the soul. Even what starts as an 
experience im man transcends the human 
sphere, becoming an objective event out- 
side him. In this power of transcending 
the soul, time, and space, the pious man 
sees the distinction of religious acts. If 
prayer were only the articulation of 
words, of nothing but psychological rele- 
vance and of no metaphysical resonance, 
nobody would in an hour of crisis waste 
his time by praying in self-delusion. 

Religion is a bestowal, a divine grant 
to man. It did not come into existence to 
console the desperate, to guarantee im- 
mortality, or to protect society. It is a 
reality in itself, not a function of man. 

Religion is not an exclusive event in 
the course of time but a permanent con- 
dition, an invisible continuity. It is not a 
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conclusion, won from an inquiry into the 
nature of the universe, not an explana- 
tion of a riddle, but the living in the rid- 
dle, the effort to be the answer to the 
riddle one’s self. 

The dornain of religion is the entire 
world, all of history, the vast as well as 
the tiny, the glorious as well as the 
trite. Everything in the universe throws 
its weight upon the scales of God’s bal- 
ance. Every deed denotes a degree in the 
gauge of the holy, irrespective of whether 
the man who performs it is aiming at this 
goal or not. It is just the nonritual, the 
secular conditions, which the prophets of 
Israel regarded as being a divine concern. 
To them the totality of human activities, 
social and individual, all inner and ex- 
ternal circumstances, are the divine 
sphere of interest. 

The desire of a pious man is not to ac- 
quire knowledge of God but to abide by 
him, to dedicate to him the entire life. 
How does he conceive the possibility of 
such devotion? How can man be near to 
God? 

Il 


Religion, in itself, the state which ex- 
ists between God and man, is neither pro- 
duced by man nor dependent upon his 
belief; it is neither a display of human 
spirit nor the outgrowth of his conscience. 
Religion exists even if it is in this moment 
not realized, perceived, or acknowledged 
by anybody, and those who reject or be- 
tray it do not diminish its validity. Re- 
ligion is more than a creed or a doctrine, 
more than faith or piety; it is an ever- 
lasting fact in the universe, something 
that exists outside knowledge and ex- 
perience, an order of being, the holy dimen- 
sion of existence. It does not emanate 
from the affections and moods, aspira- 
tions, and visions of the soul. It is not a 
divine force in us, a mere possibility, left 
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to the initiative of man, something that 
may or may not take place, but an ac- 
tuality, the inner constitution of the uni- 
verse, the system of divine values in- 
volved in every being and exposed to the 
activity of man, the ultimate in our real- 
ity. As an absolute implication of being, 
as an ontological entity, not as an adorn- 
ing veneer for a psychical wish or for a 
material want, religion cannot be totally 
described in psychological or sociological 
terms. 

All actions are not only agencies in the 
endless series of cause and effect; they 
also affect and concern God, with or with 
out human intention, with or without hu- 
man consent. All existence stands in a 
holy dimension. All existence stands be- 
fore God—not only men—here and 
everywhere, now and at all times. Not 
only a vow or conversion, not only the 
focusing of the mind upon God, engages 
man to him. Life is enlistment in his 
service; all deeds, thoughts, feelings, and 
events become his concern. 

Religion is, as it were, the space for the 
perpetual contact between God and the 
universe. This condition outlasts catas- 
trophies and apostasies and constitutes 
God’s covenant with mankind and the 
universe. 

Man does not possess religion; he ex- 
ists in religion. This religious existence 
precedes his religious experience. Creed 
and aspiration are the adjustments of 
consciousness to the holy dimension. 
Religion is not an election; it is the des- 
tiny of man. 

Man can know God only because God 
knows him. Our love of God is a scant 
reflection of God’s love for us. For every 
soul is a wave in the endless stream that 
flows out of the heart of God. 

Man is an animal at heart, carnal, 
covetous, selfish, and vain; yet spiritual 


in his destiny: a vision beheld by God in 
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the darkness of flesh and blood. Only 
eyes vigilant and fortified against the 
glaring and superficial can still perceive 
God’s vision in the soul’s horror-stricken 
night of falsehood, hatred, and malice. 

We are prone to be impressed by the 
ostentatious, the obvious. The strident 
caterwaul of the animal fills the air, while 
the still small voice of the spirit is heard 
only in the rare hours of prayer and de- 
votion. From the streetcar window we 
may see the hunt for wealth and pleasure, 
the onslaught upon the weak, faces ex- 
pressing suspicion or contempt. On the 
other hand, the holy lives only in the 
depths. What is noble retires from sight 
when exposed to light, humility is ex- 
tinguished in the awareness of it, and the 
willingness for martyrdom rests in the 
secrecy of the things to be. Walking upon 
clay, we live in nature, surrendering to 
impulse and passion, to vanity and ar- 
rogance, while our eyes reach out to the 
lasting light of truth. We are subject 
to terrestrial gravitation, yet we are 
faced by God. 

In the holy dimension the spiritual is a 
bridge flung across a frightful abyss, 
while in the realm of nature the spiritual 
hovers like the wafted clouds, too tenu- 
ous to bear man across the abyss. When 
a vessel sails into a typhoon and the maw 
of the boiling maelstrom opens to en- 
velop the tottering prey, it is not the 
pious man, engrossed in supplication, but 
the helmsman who intervenes in the 
proper sphere with proper means, fight- 
ing with physical tools against physical 
powers. What sense is there in imploring 
the mercy of God? Words do not stem 
the flood nor does meditation banish the 
storm. Prayer never entwines directly 
with the chain of physical cause and ef- 
fect; the spiritual does not interfere with 
the natural order of things. The fact 


that man with undaunted sincerity 
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pours into prayer the ichor of his soul 
springs from the conviction that there is 
a realm in which the acts of faith are 
puissant and potent, that there is an or- 
der in which things of spirit can be of 
momentous consequence. 

There are phenomena which appear ir- 
relevant and accidental in the realm of 
nature but are of great meaning in reli- 
gion. To worship violence, to use brutal 
force, is natural, while sacrifice, humility, 
and martyrdom are absurd from the 
point of view of nature. It is in the do- 
main of religion that a thought or a senti- 
ment may stand out as an everlasting ap- 
proach to truth, where prayers are steps 
toward him that never retreat. 

Just as man lives in the realm of na- 
ture and is subject to its laws, so does he 
find himself in religion; and, just as it is 
impossible to take leave of nature, so it 
is impossible to escape the bounds of re- 
ligion. Whatever happens to man, he 
will sever himself from the dimension of 
the divine neither by sin nor by stupid- 
ity, neither by apostasy nor by ignorance. 

It has become a general habit to de- 
note religion as the relationship between 
God and man. However, relationship ex- 
presses only a particular aspect in the ex- 
istence of a subject, while religion is an 
essence, the meaning and totality of ex- 
istence. Relationships do not touch the 
quick of life. Man’s being related to 
state, society, family, etc., does not 
penetrate all strata of his personality. In 
his fina] solitude, in the hour of approach- 
ing death, they are blown away like 
chaff. It is in religion, in the holy dimen- 
sion, that he abides whatever befalls him. 

There is no relationship ex nihilo, no 
relationship in a void. Every relation- 
ship presupposes a setting, in which it 
can take place, the common ground to 
those associated in it. In this setting 
the relationship is potentially contained 
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even before it comes into effect. It is the 
setting, origin, and possibility of the rela- 
tionship between God and man that we 
call religion. 

Man’s life is not imprisoned in a realm 
wherein causality, struggle for existence, 
will to power, libido sexualis, and the 
craving for prestige are the only springs 
of action. Life is not permanently en- 
slaved to these variable motives. It is 
woven into relations which run far be- 
yond that realm. Besides the struggle 
for physical existence there is an effort 
to acquire meaning and value, an en- 
deavor to preserve what is lasting in 
man, to maintain the essential in all the 
vicissitudes and changes. But what is 
the lasting in man? What is the meaning 
of the whole life, not of particular actions 
or of single episodes which happen now 


and then, but of existence as such? 
IV 


What do we mean by the concept of 


existence? In ascribing existence to a 
person, we imply that the person is more 
than a mere word, name, or idea and 
that he exists independent of us and our 


thinking, while what is denoted as a 


product of our imagination, like the © 


chimerical Brobdingnags or the Yahoos, 
depends entirely on our mind; it is non- 
existent when we do not think of it. 
However, existence so described is a 
negative concept, asserting what the ex- 
isting is not or indicating the relation of 
the existing to us. What is the positive 
and direct meaning of existence? Even 
if we add that existence always implies 
some minimum of continuity or perma- 
nence, we gain nothing but an insight in- 
to the relation between existence and 
time, saying that the existing has some 
sequence in time. The concept of what is 
most fundamental is thus impregnable to 
analysis. It is even immune to a ques- 
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tion, for to ask what zs existence is al- 
most a tautology. However, we may ask; 
What does existence mean to us? How 
do we understand our own existence? 
We usually ignore the problem; it is an 
intellectua) adventure that few dare. Yet 
we are harrowed with wonder and awe 
when swept by the awareness of our ex- 
istence. When death wipes away what 
has once been dear, mighty, and inde- 
pendent, the rock and riddle of life fall 


upon us, and we learn that life is not a 
matter of course, that it cannot be taken 


for granted. Why are we in existence in- 
stead of nothing? Is life the offspring of 
nothingness or the germ of immortality? 
What is the course of the shuttle that 
runs but once between birth and death? 
Our existence seesaws between what is 
more and what is less than existence. 
Death stands behind each of us, while 
before us is the open door of the divine 
exchequer where we lay up the sterling 
coin of piety and spirit, the immortal re- 
mains of our dying lives. We are con- 
stantly in the mills of death, while for a 
limited time the contemporaries of God. 
The island of existence is washed by 
the two oceans of eternity and nothing- 
ness, eroding it into what is less and ele- 
vating it into what is more than exist- 
ence, into nothingness and into a higher 
reality, namely, the identity of event and 
value, the unity of being and meaning. 
Existence, the domain of things and 
facts, is not the ultimate realm. There is 
a reality of spirit. The realm of values 
that illumine our lives—justice, beauty, 
goodness, purity, holiness—did not 
evolve from nature. Values cannot be 
derived from being nor can being be de- 
rived from nature. Both originate in a 
higher source. Values are ideals that 
ought to be realized, a challenge to na- 
ture, not a part of nature. Values are not 
laws of being that express a regularity in 
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the life of nature like the laws of physics. 
They never fully agree with natural real- 
ity. Being as such is neutral and indiffer- 
ent to values. The physician is not con- 
cerned with the question whether the 
heart of his patient is “good” or “bad” 
in a moral sense. He is only interested in 
a diagnosis of the physica) condition. 
The cosmic tragedy is the abyss between 
being and value. It is incumbent upon 
us to build the bridge, to invade life with 
spirit, and to anoint the slaves of selfish- 
ness princes of spirit. 

The universe, the apex of our abstrac- 
tive thinking, is a concept of totality that 
implies not only the sum of parts but 
some sort of unity or system, in which 
each part has its specific function, in 
which each particular is related to the 
whole. Totality, the arrangement of be- 
ing according to a purpose, is neither a 
quantity nor a relation, it is a quality sui 
Leneris that is not contained in the parts. 
“The human body contains a sufficient 
amount of fat to make seven cakes of 
soap, enough iron to make a medium- 
sized nail, a sufficient amount of phos- 
phorus to equip two thousand match- 
heads; enough sulphur to rid one’s self of 
one’s fleas.”” But man as such is more 
than the mere addition of these elements. 
The parts did not exist prior to the whole; 
their character is derived from and con- 
ditioned by the whole. Totality is an es- 
sence, a value. But being valuable, it 
points toward something that is beyond 
itself. Things can only be valuable for 
something or somebody. The universe 
has a value that transcends its being; its 
totality is prior to its parts. 

There is a connection between being 
and value. No being is without relation 
to value. The universe is not without 
windows. But where do they lead if not 
to God? Religion is the value of the uni- 
verse, the inner unity of all being, a cos- 
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mic disposition toward what is more than 
being and value. As totality is implied in 
every part, so is the value of the uni- 
verse involved in every event, in every 
phenomenon. The care for the universal 
in the particular, for the complete in the 
part, is the essence of piety. Piety is 
emancipation from the absurdity of the 
particular. 

There is no existence in itself. Exist- 
ence always belongs to an existing but is 
not identical with it. Every existence be- 
longs to something that is by itself less 
than existence. But this relationship be- 
tween existence and existing is transi- 
tory, mortal. All beings are perishable, 
passing, and always dependent upon ex- 
ternal conditions. The very essence of 
existence reveals the inner impotence of 
being qua being. For existence implies, 
as we have seen, belonging to somebody 
as well as permanence and independence; 
but there is neither independence nor 
true permanence in the existence of an 
existing. This want manifests the dua)- 
ism of being and value. Independence 
and permanence are values, the freedom 
from what is less than being, namely, 
nothingness. Existence as such is devoid 
of value and borders on nothingness. 
Hence existence must also imply an- 
other relationship that is permanent and 
independent; it must stand in a relation- 
ship to something that is devoid of noth- 
ingness. Existence without what is more 
than existence is an abstraction. 

To exist is to belong to an existing as 
well as to something that is more than ex- 
istence. Existence has two sides: one is 
directed to us; the other is open to God. 
To be means to belong to God and to 
man. This dual ownership is the value of 
life. In visions of wisdom, in devotion to 
the good, in submission to beauty, and 
when overwhelmed by the holy, we 
awake to behold existence in this rela- 
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tionship. In reverence, suffering, and 
humility we discover our existence and 
find the bridge that leads from existence 
to God. And this is religion. 

Life is something that visits matter. 
It is a transcendent loan, hidden to man 
and faced by God. Since it is present in 
our body, we are inclined to take it for 
granted. To the unbiased mind it is a 
revelation of a transcendent sphere. Be- 
ing neither physical nor emotional, neith- 
er, material nor rational, it remains a 
mystery in spite of its reality. Human 
will never creates life. In generating life, 
man is the tool, not the master. Science 
can produce a machine but not an organ- 
ism. The old dream of a homunculus, a 
man produced artificially, has been re- 
nounced by science. We know that some- 
thing animates and inspirits a living 
body. But how? And whence does life 
come? 

Nothing can exist or be conceived of as 
being apart from the holy dimension. 
Through our very existence we possess 
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duration in the divine knowledge. Ex- 
istence is our contact with God. In ex- 
istence man discovers God. We do not 
infer ourself through a syllogism or 
through any reasoning but through our 
existence. So we approach God not only 
through our thoughts but, first of all, 
through our life. 

Religion is the interest of God in man, 
his covenant with the universe. Our task 
is to concur with his interest, to live in 
accordance with God’s vision of man. 
Piety is the response of man to the holy 
dimension, the subjective correlative of 
objective religion.’ 

We live not only in time and space 
but also in the knowledge of God. The 
events in the world reflect in him, and 
all existence is coexistence with God. 
Time and space are not the limits of the 
world. Our life occurs here and in the 


knowledge of God. 


Cf. the author’s “Analysis of Piety,” Review of 
Religion, V1 (1942), 293-307. 
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THE DEATH AND REBIRTH OF OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY 


JAMES D. SMART 


lished in the preceding issue of this 

Journal, ‘the course was sketched 
which led Old Testament studies from a 
concern with theology to a determined 
and careful avoidance of it, until at 
the close of the nineteenth century the 
discipline of Old Testament theology had 
practically died out and its place had 
been taken by a purely historical disci- 
pline, of which the highest aim was to 
depict the various stages of Israelite 
religion. In the present article the course 
to be traced leads, inversely, from the 
history of Israelite religion back to an 
Old Testament theology—or perhaps it 
would be truer to say, forward to a new 
Old Testament theology. It is no mere 
reversion to the mind and method of a 
former day which is taking place. There 
is no disposition to ignore the valuable 
contributions which have been made and 
are being made by historical science. 
There can be no turning of the clock back 
to find security in the forms of en earlier 


I THE first part of this essay, pub- 


Roig? Neither is this movement toward 
an 


Old Testament theology to be re- 
garded as an invasion of the Old Testa- 
ment field by a new dogmatic theology. 
The forces which have led to a new in- 
terest in doctrine in general theology are 
naturally creating a corresponding in- 
terest in doctrine in the Old Testament 
field, just as in the preceding century the 
same forces caused both general theology 
and Old Testament science to be en- 
grossed in the history of religion. More- 
over, it is significant that where the all- 
conquering history of Israelite religion 
denied to Old Testamert theology the 
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right to live, the reborn Old Testament 
theology of the twentieth century affirms 
the necessity of a continuation of the 
historical presentation of Israelite re- 
ligion. The conviction on which it is 
based is one that seems to have been 
forming gradually in the minds of a large 
number of men: that, when the history 
of the religion or the religions of the 
people of Israel has been written, that 
which in the Old Testament is of primary 
concern for the Christian church still re- 
mains far in the background; in other 
words, that a theological, as well as a 
historical, science is needed if the Old 
Testament is to be interpreted and is to 
be let speak as part of the Christian 
revelation. 
I 

Since our contention is that the rebirth 
of an Old Testament theology is due to 
the inability of a purely historical science 
to do justice to the full content of the Old 
Testament, it will be in order to begin 
with an example of what history was able 
to make of the story of religion in Israel. 
Oesterley and Robinson’s Hebrew Re- 
ligion,* a book which is widely used and 
which represents the dominant interpre- 
tation, will serve as a specimen. 

At the very outset we are assured that 
the study of Semitic comparative religion 
“abundantly proves” that Hebrew re- 
ligion “was made up of elements common 
to the religion of all early Semites.’’ 
This conception dominates the book, 
the attempt being made constantly to 
demonstrate that all but the very highest 
aspects of Hebrew religion may be ex- 

* New York: Macmillan, 1930. 2? Jbid., p. xvii. 
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plained as quite natural developments 
from general Semitic religion. 

The earliest period, the pre-Mosaic re- 
ligion of the Hebrews, is admittedly 
difficult to reconstruct. Since the tradi- 
tions regarding the patriarchs gained 
their present form in a later age, it is 
hard to discern what pertains to the 
earlier and what to the later time. But 
these historians, dismissing in its entirety 
the tradition of a faith existing in the 
earlier day which, whatever it was, was 
something much more than superstition, 
insist upon reconstructing the period 
wholly from the relics of superstition that 
persisted into later times and have par- 
allels in primitive Semitic religion. Ani- 
matism, animism, and polytheism; to- 
temism, taboo, and ancestor-worship are 
taken to have constituted the faith of 
Moses’ ancestors. That these may have 
been factors in the religion of patriarchal 
times is not to be doubted. But there is 
no evidence upon which to base the as- 
sertion that the religion of the patriarchs 
had in it no other elements than these. 

The second period, beginning with 
Moses, is explained as owing its degree 
of progress to the taking-over by Moses 
of the nomadic religion of the Kenite 
tribe of the Midianites, with the deliver- 
ance from Egypt serving to set a divine 
imprimatur upon Moses’ work in the 
eyes of his people and so to consolidate 
his achievement. Thus, the general na- 
ture of the religion of this period is as- 
sumed to have been about the same as 
that of any nomad people. “We may be 
fairly sure that Israelite theology in 
Moses’ day did not differ materially from 
that of other peoples at the same stage of 
development.” Therefore, the Mosaic 
religion is reconstructed from what is 
known to have been the general nature of 
nomadic religion, and again the Hebrew 


3 Ibid., p. 136. 
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tradition of a greater and purer faith is 
ignored, being regarded as entirely a 
reading-back of later developments into 
the time of Moses. If this be valid, one 
may well ask whether there has ever been 
a nation so mistaken in its memory of its 
own beginnings. The God of Moses is 
described as “a mountain ’El,” and a 
“mountain ’El’’ is elsewhere defined as 
one stage lower than a Baal! Heisa “‘com- 
bination of mountain spirit, storm and 
volcanic deity, and wilderness guide.” 
The terms of the Mosaic covenant which 
survive the ruthless trimming of the tra- 
dition are the demand that Israel should 
worship only this mountain ’El, that no 
other divine name should be used in tak- 
ing an oath, and perhaps also an insist- 
ence upon some kind of observance of the 
Passover and the Sabbath. The ethical 
advance of this period, which caused the 
prophets of later times to look back upon 
it as approaching the ideal, was due to 
the adoption of the “fairly high moral 
standard” of the desert nomad! These 
nomad standards are, indeed, rendered 
high honor! Not only are they held re- 
sponsible for the Mosaic reforms, but, 
we are told, they broke through in 
Elijah and Amos and “‘in the end proved 
to be the decisive factor in making Israel- 
ite religion unique in the ancient world.’’ 
What the prophets attribute to a per- 
sonal revelation of God is here plainly 
regarded as a natural product of no- 
madic religion. 

The third period begins with the 
settlement in Palestine. We are asked 
to accept as a fact of history that Israel 
now took over in its entirety the culture 
and religion of the Canaanites. ‘It 
seems, in fact, that they simply adopted 
the culture of Palestine en bloc.’’’ The 
analogy is used of the Teutonic invaders 
of Rome in the fourth century after 


4 Ibid., p. 151. Ibid., p. 169. 
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Christ, who adopted both the culture 
and the religion which they found in the 
invaded land. ‘While, then, the name 
used in worship was that of Yahweh, the 
details of the cultus were, we may be- 
lieve, very much what they had been in 
Palestine from time immemorial.’ 
“From being an ’El, Yahweh had now 
become a Baal.” Since a civil code and 
a form of ecstatic prophecy are found in 
Palestinian life before the Hebrew con- 
quest, the conclusion is drawn that 
“Israel inherited both the Law and the 
Prophets from her predecessors in Pal- 
estine.”® A third time the Hebrew tradi- 
tion is assumed to be wholly wrong, and 
the details of Israel’s religion are in- 
ferred from an alien source. How a na- 
tion which apparently had nothing 
unique of its own and which in its first 
three stages of development merely 
swung, leaders and people alike, from 
one form of paganism to another, after- 
ward produced a faith which was unique 
not only in the ancient but in the modern 
world as well is not easy to understand. 
Moreover, this theory is at direct vari- 
ance with the sustained consciousness in 
Israel of a peculiar calling and destiny 
which can be traced far back in the rec- 
ords of the nation’s life. 

At last the period is reached when the 
Yahwist revival took place, carrying 
Israelite religion to its highest achieve- 
ments and accounting for some of its 
most impressive records. But even this is 
attributed to the working of merely 
natural forces. It is explained as the re- 
sult of two factors: the fact that the 
southern and eastern tribes, having re- 
mained in a pastoral nomadic state, had 
resisted Canaanite demoralization and 
the fact that “the national spirit was 


6 Tbid., p. 176. 


7 [bid., p. 177. 8 Tbid., p. 178. 


aroused when Jezebel sought to give her 
own Baal supremacy over Yahweh, the 
Baal of Israel.”® Nomadic standards of 
ethics plus Hebrew nationalism equals 
the great prophets of Israel. We have a 
right to rebel against a fantastic histori- 
cal arithmetic of this kind. “The supreme 
place which must be ascribed to the 
Israelite prophets is due to the fact that 
they dared to identify God with the 
good, and asserted that His character 
was at least as high as that of man. It 
was here that the ancient tradition of 
nomadic Israel had its effect.’’*? One 
fears that no place of supremacy would 
ever have been ascribed to the prophets 
had they done no more than make their 
God as good as a nomadic man. It is 
also significant of the general tenor of 
the book that 32 pages suffice to describe 
the importance of the prophets for the 
whole religion of Israel, while 192 pages 
are required for the exposition of pagan 
elements. 

The term “revelation” occurs at 
several points, perhaps in deference to 
those who still feel that a history of 
Israelite religion should have something 
to say about revelation. But the use of 
the term is curious. After denying any 
great spiritual experience to Moses and 
explaining his achievements as due mere- 
ly to what he learned from Jethro about 
a nomadic God and nomadic morals, the 
writer proceeds to describe this latter as a 
“very real’? revelation of God. “The 
revelation of Yahweh to Moses was very 
real, but it was accorded by means of 
the instrument which he chose”’ (i.e., 
Jethro). Such a use of the word “revela- 
tion” seems unlikely to produce anything 
but confusion. Again, it is said in regard 
to Second Isaiah: 


9 Tbid., p. 184. 


10 Tbid., p. 194. [bid., p. 114. 
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The natural evolution of ideas does much to 
deepen and enlarge men’s thought of God; but 
there come moments when to such development 
there is needed the self-revelation of God Him- 
self (we may not know how or by what means).” 

Here was one of the men to whom God vouch- 
safed to reveal Himself ina very special way, and 
there are not many to whom such revelation 
has been accorded, but when there is response, 
as in the case of Deutero-Isaiah, they become 
landmarks in the history of religion." 


Where the line between the natural evo- 
lution of ideas and the personal revela- 
tion of God is to be drawn is not at any 
point expressly stated. One may sur- 
mise that the attempt to draw such a line 
and yet leave the two in direct continuity 
might be fraught with difficulty. It looks 
very much as though in this case the 
category “revelation” had been drawn in 
as a last resort to explain what even those 
most devoted to naturalistic theory 
would hesitate to call a merely natural 
development of primitive Semitic re- 
ligion. 
II 

This account of Israelite religion has 
been challenged at many points. There 
has been a strong movement, chiefly in 
German scholarship, to set a far higher 
historical value upon the biblical tradi- 
tions in regard to all the periods. Al- 
brecht Alt has been busy sifting a his- 
torical residue from the traditions of the 
patriarchal age; and Gressmann, Sellin, 
and others have been doing the same for 
the age and the person of Moses. On 
the period after settlement in Palestine a 
very excellent study was published in 
1936 by the Scottish scholar A. C. 
Welch," who produced a fund of evidence 
to counteract the theory of a total Ca- 
naanization of the Israelite cult. Thus it 
is possible, with good authority, to arrive 
at a very different historical assessment 


12 Tbid., p. 260. 13 Tbid., p. 261. 


™4 Prophets and Priests in Old Israel (London: 
Student Christian Movement Press). 
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of the various periods of Israelite religion. 
But what concerns us here is the impres- 
sion created by a historical presentation 
such as that of Oesterley and Robinson. 
Is it without reason that one rises from 
the reading of the book with the idea - 
that, if no more than this can be said, 
then, as far as Christians of today are 
concerned, the Old Testament may 
safely be ignored? Perhaps that im- 
pression is not wholly just, but it is im- 
possible to deny that such a presentation 
of Israelite religion is well calculated to 
produce it. The religion described ap- 
pears to be only of antiquarian interest. 
Persons whose experience of the Old 
Testament is intimate though unscien- 
tific may be pardoned if they object 
rather strenuously that this is not the 
religion of the Old Testament as they 
know it and if they think that there is 
something curiously wrong with an in- 
vestigation of the Old Testament which 
arrives at such conclusions. Either these 
scholars have gone wrong somewhere in 
their method of investigation or the 
church through the centuries has been 
wrong in maintaining the Old Testament 
alongside the New as a book of revela- 
tion. 

Objection might also be raised against 
the arid intellectualism of the method. 
T. K. Cheyne once said of Heinrich 
Ewald: “Our critic never treats the Old 
Testament as if he were a medical stu- 
dent dissecting the dead.” That could 
not be said of the criticism we have been 
considering. Religion is treated as a dry 
composite of ideas, customs, and institu- 
tions, never as a faith by which men 
lived. It seems to be forgotten that even 
the most primitive religions have this 
dignity, that by them men were attempt- 
ing to deal with the deeper realities of 
life and to come to grips with their 
destiny. 

The question, now, is not whether 
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historical science has given or can give 
a better and more adequate picture of 
Israelite religion than that which we 
have passed in review; it has already 
been suggested that it is capable of doing 
so. The present point is that a reaction 
to this interpretation is now culminating 
in a rebirth of Old Testament theology. 
The basic conviction behind this rebirth 
is that in the Old ‘lestament there is 
something of primary importance for the 
Christian church which has persistently 
eluded the purely historical method and 
is in peril of becoming permanently lost 
unless the Old Testament is interpreted 
through some other mode of approach 
than the purely historical one. The 
growth of this conviction among leading 
Old Testament scholars can best be 
shown by a survey of the literature. 


r 4 Rudolph Kittel, speaking at Leipzig 


in 1921 to a gathering of Old Testament 
scholars on “The Future of Old Testa- 
ment Science,”’5 laid emphasis upon the 
inadequacy of merely literary and his- 
torical investigation and called for the 
“elucidation of the specifically religious 
values” in the Old Testament religion as 
that which alone can give Old Testament 
science a relationship to theology. Of 
the history of religion he said: ‘‘We 
came near apologizing for the very exist- 
ence of our Old Testament people and 
its religion..... Thus it was no wonder 
that an outsider such as Harnack mis- 
understood us.” The reference is to 
Harnack’s suggestion that the Old Testa- 
ment might be allowed to drop out of the 
Christian canon of Scripture. There 
must, therefore, according to Kittel, be 
an undertaking by scholars of the wider 
task of a systematic presentation of the 
essence of Old Testament religion and a 
delving into the secret of divine power in 
which it has its ground. This pronounce- 


Zeitschrift fiir die alittestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
XXXIX (1921), 84. 


ment was significant as coming from 
one whose own Religion of Israel was a 
typical product of the historical school. 

In 1923 Eduard Kénig, whose general 
results had consistently tended in a con- 
servative direction, produced a volume 
on Old Testament theology” in which he 
took issue with the practice of making 
the common religion of the people the 
starting-point in dealing with the religion 
of Israel. The true starting-point, he 
asserted, is “the legitimate religion of 
Israel.” This rested upon the valid in- 
sight that the religious phenomena in 
the life of Israel cannot be treated as a 
unit, since they include the most radical- 
ly contradictory elements, and that our 
attention should be concentrated upon a 
particular religious tradition in Israel 
which alone has abiding significance. 
But at once the objection was made, and 
made rightly, that there are a number of 
legitimate religions of Israel. As Eiss- 
feldt phrased it: “Legitimate religion 
stands at odds with legitimate religion.” 
History may expose these varied religions 
to our view, but it requires something 
other than historical science to deal with 
the question of legitimacy. At this point 
a thoroughly critical theology must set 
to work with a full consciousness of the 
pertinency for the present day of the 
issues with which the Old Testament 
confronts it. 

In 1925 an essay by Carl Steuernagel, 
in the memorial volume in honor of Karl 
Marti, drew attention to the need that 
Old Testament theology should be set 
free from the chains of a history of reli- 
gion in which it was threatening to pass 
away completely. Steuernagel did not 
deny that the history of religion has its 
proper place, but he insisted that justice 
cannot be done to the contents of the Old 
Testament unless alongside the history 
there is an Old Testament theology. 


"6 Theologie des alten Testaments (Stuttgart, 1923). 
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The other theological disciplines have a right 
to demand that we present to them the Old 
Testament materials which they require in 
such a form as is necessary for their purposes, 


and we Old Testament scholars have no right 
to refuse this demand as long as we make the 


claim to be theologians. 
The systematic theologian has no right 


to dictate in what scheme the materials 
are to be treated, but he has the right to 
ask of the Old Testament scholar what 
the Old Testament says concerning God, 
man, salvation. A satisfactory answer to 
these questions requires something more 
than a history of religion, and an Old 
Testament science which refuses to take 
these questions seriously has gone a long 
distance toward dissolving its connection 
not only with theology but with the life 
of the church. 

In 1926 appeared Johannes Hempel’s 
Gott und Mensch im Alten Testament,’ in 
which the author, recognizing the in- 
adequacy of the preceding historical 
presentations, attempted to get beneath 
the surface of Israel’s religion by the use 
of a psychological method. It is still a 
history that he writes, but a history of 
the spiritual experience of the Israelites 
rather than of their religious forms, 
ideas, and institutions. What Hempel 
tries to do is to extend the net of the 
historical method by this addition of a 
psychological approach in order that it 
may be adequate to take in those deeper 
elements in Israel’s religion ‘‘which come 
from God and lead to God, and which 
also lead us to God.”’ But the same ob- 
jections may be raised against a purely 
descriptive psychologica) method as are 
raised against a purely descriptive his- 
torical method. It cannot divorce itself 
from judgments of value or from pro- 
nouncements which are theological in 
their nature. Nor can any purely de- 
scriptive method, historical or psycho- 


+7 Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1926. 


logical, do justice to the theological con- 
tent of the Old Testament. Hempel’s 
work, however, illustrates the growing 
consciousness that the current histories of 
Israe]’s religion had been failing, for some 
reason, to take account of a very essen- 
tial part of the religious phenomena. 
Also in 1926 appeared an article by 
Otto Eissfeldt, “History of Israelite- 
Jewish Religion and Old Testament 
Theology,’’** which recognized that this 
particular problem was but an aspect 
of the general problem of theology. 
y“The tension between the Absolute and 
the Relative, between Transcendence 
and Immanence, is at present the prob- 
lem of theology, and for Biblical science 
this general problem narrows down to 
the particular one: History and Revela- 
tion.” Two principles of interpretation 
have long stood over against each other, 
the historical demanding that the religion 
of Israel be investigated by the same 
historical methods which have validated 
themselves in other spheres, and the 
theological insisting that the real essence 
of the religion of the Old Testament can- 
not be known except through faith— 
“faith” meaning something far more 
than mere sympathetic penetration. 
The justification of the historical is that 
through it alone can dependable knowl- 
edge be gained of the varied phenomena 
which constitute the religion of Israel. 
The justification of the theological is 


that the Old Testament bears witness to 


an absolute and transcendent reality 
which eludes historical science and makes 
itself known only to faith. 

v The historical and the theological approaches 
belong on two different planes. They corre- 
spond to two different functions of our spirit, 
knowing and believing..... The knowing 
mind is conscious that in spite of all its efforts 
it cannot reach out beyond the limited world 
of space and time; Faith knows itself laid hold 


upon by an eternal reality..... Thus the 
18 ZAW, XLIV (1926), 1 ff. 
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necessity of both methods of approach is rooted 
in our spiritual nature and we have only the 
choice either to make a compromise between the 
two or to recognize and prosecute each of them 
in its own place and in its own way. 


Eissfeldt is emphatic in his protest 
against the former of these alternatives, 
believing that it can result only in con- 
fusion. Both Schultz and Procksch serve 
for him as examples of such confusion. 
“The more thoroughly the two methods 
of approach are kept separate from each 
other, the more fruitful will be their in- 
fluence upon each other.” But both must 
be kept alive. The error of orthodoxy 
was that it let history disappear in the 
revelation, while the error of the histori- 
cal method in the nineteenth century 
was that it threatened to let the revela- 
tion disappear in the history. Thus, 
there must be two sciences, the one pre- 
senting the phenomena of Israel’s re- 
ligion in a completely objective fashion 
and withholding all judgments concern- 
ing truth and value, so that men of vari- 
ous confessions and even non-Christians 
may work together at this task; the other, 
thoroughly scientific but presenting what 
the Old Testament revelation means to 
the religious community of which the 
scholar is a member and having the char- 
acter of a witness the validity of which is 
limited to the circle of those whose piety 
is the same or similar to that of the au- 
thor. At this latter task members of dif- 
ferent religious communities cannot work 
together, but one community can only 
overcome the other through mightier 
demonstration “of the Spirit and the 
Power.” 

Eissfeldt fails to recognize that it is 
impossible for the historian of the religion 
of Israel to deal with his materials wholly 
uninfluenced by his particular theological 
prepossessions, nor does he seem to see 
the peril of an Old Testament theology 
which seeks merely to embody in syste- 


matic form what the religious community 
of the scholar makes of the revelation of 
the Old Testament. That can too easily 
become a matter of each religious com- 
munity making the Old Testament a ba- 
sis for its own peculiar viewpoint. That 
the two sciences should be kept separate 
may readily be agreed, but the nature 
which each shall have and the nature of 
their relationship to each other are ques- 
tions which may well be carried further. 

In 1929 there appeared an article in 
Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft!® by W. Eichrodt, entitled “Has 
Old Testament Theology Still Inde- 
pendent Significance within Old Testa- 
ment Science?” Taking account of the 
revived interest in an Old Testament 
theology, Eichrodt explained it as due to 
the growing conviction that ‘by his- 
torical means it is impossible for us to 
penetrate to the essence of Old Testa- 
ment religion.” Judgments of truth and 
value belong not in a historical science 
but in philosophy and dogmatics. This 
limitation, however, has never been 
properly recognized in the Old Testa- 
ment field. Its recognition leads to the 
combining of a systematic method with 
the historical one in order to gain a criti- 
cal apparatus adequate to interpret the 
very essence of Old Testament religion. 
Eichrodt also pointed out the impossi- 
bility of complete objectivity in handling 
such a subject and suggested that the 
scholar, instead of priding himself upon 
his objectivity, should rather make full 
allowance for the conceptions which are 
already present in his own mind and are 
likely to influence the direction of his 
thought and interpretation. 

And now comes a perfect flood of 
literature upon the subject. In 1933 
Ernst Sellin in the Preface to his History 


of Israelite and Jewish Religion showed 


his sympathy with the movement to- 
19 XLVII, 83 ff. 
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ward theology: “It secms to me high 
time for Old Testament Science to re- 
member that it is not merely a historical 
discipline but also a discipline in Chris- 
tian theology.” Immediately he gave 
substance to this conviction by publish- 
ing his volume on Old Testament theol- 
ogy. Also in 1933, Eichrodt completed 
the first of his three volumes on Old 
Testament theology. Then in 1935 came 
Wilhelm Vischer’s The Old Testament’s 
Witness to Christ? and in 1936 Ludwig 
Kohler’s Theologie des alien Testaments." 

In England, although little work has 
been done toward the re-writing of Old 
Testament theology, there are several 
books which tend in that general direc- 
tion. A. C. Welch’s book on the pre- 
exilic cult, Prophets and Priests in Old 
Tsrael,* has already been mentioned. 
Two books by W. J. Phythian-Adams 
are also of significance. The first, The 
Cau of Lsraei,** attempts to draw from 
the traditions of Israel concerning its 
earlier years a much larger body of valid 
historical materials. The larger part of 
the book is devoted to the working-out 
of an ingenious theory of widely sepa- 
rated, yet related, volcanic disturbances 
which would account for the miraculous 
accompaniments of Israel’s deliverance 
from Egypt and thus give the essentia) 
tradition a higher measure of credibility 
than it has received of late. Phythian- 
Adams endeavors chiefly to establish the 
antiquity in Israel of the consciousness of 
divine election, of a destiny as the pe- 
culiar people of God. His second book, 
The Fulness of [srael?4 takes up this 


20 Leipzig: Verlag des Bérsenvereins deutscher 
Buchhiandler, 1935. 


21 Tiibingen: Mohr, 1936. 

# London: Student Christian Movement Press, 
1936. 

73 London: Oxford Press, 1934. 


24 Oxford: Gxford University Press, 1928. 
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same theme, demonstrating that the 
question of a chosen people in the Old 
Testament and the question of a church 
of God in the New Testament are one 
and the same. This is no narrow primi- 
tive conception to be unfavorably con- 
trasted with the prevalent universalism 
of our day but belongs to the very nature 
of the revelation: “God has not willed to 
reveal Himself or His Purpose to all 
mankind equally and simultaneously: He 
has chosen a fraction of it to be the initial 
recipient of His disclosures and thus the 
first-fruits of His saving grace.’’ Thus, 
this book of Phythian-Adams, of which 
the subtitle is “A Study of the Meaning 
of Sacred History,’’ endeavors to present 
the history of Israel as a history in which 
“Is revealed uniquely the existence of a 
Divine Purpose, working in and through 
the Chosen People towards a consumma- 
tion determined before all the ages.” 
The work is marred at points by an over- 
eagerness to validate the tradition, 
which engenders distrust in the reader, 
and by little oddities such as the spelling- 
out of the name Jesus with the first letters 
of the chapter headings. Nevertheless, it 


merits attention for the way in which it 
opens up one of the chief themes of Old 


Testament theology, the doctrine of a 
covenant people. 


One of the publications of the Society 
for Old Testament Study, Record and 


Revelations also shows both in title and 
in contents the influence of the Conti- 


nental movement toward theology. But 
the way in which it takes account of it is 
not encouraging. There is no discussion 


of the issues which are involved and no 


clear statement of why a theological ap- 


proach is necessary. In fact, the sections 
oi the book which deal directly with Old 


Testament theology give the impression 
W. Robinson (ed.), Oxford; Clarendon 


Press, 1928. 
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that the old results are merely being 
dressed up in new clothing in order to 
satisfy the demand for a theological, as 
contrasted with a historical, presentation. 
The idea seems to be that what is re- 
quired is the presentation in systematic 
form of the same materials which former- 
ly were set in a historical continuity. It 
does not seem to be realized that the 
problem is much too complex for such a 
simple solution and that an Old Testa- 
ment theology must achieve something 
far beyond a mere rearrangement of the 
materials. 

The volume by Vischer, The Old Testa- 
ment’s Witness to Christ, while not a 
theology of the Old Testament, is yet 
significant for the manner in which it 
attempts an exegesis of the early books 
of the Bible, going beyond the historical 


to the theological. It forces upon our 


notice the fact that the problem we are 


considering affects not just the general 


summing-up of the results of Old Testa- 
ment study but also our interpretation of 


detailed passages of Scripture. The situa- 
tion is not to be met merely by dealing 
with the Old Testament as the record of 
a revelation and presenting in systematic 
fashion what it has to say concerning 
God, man, etc. The individual texts re- 
quire to be interpreted in such a way as 
to elicit their content as revelation. And 
it is at this point of detailed exegesis that 
Fissfeldt’s plan of keeping the historica) 
and the theological in separate compart- 
ments breaks down completely. The 
two must work together, each acting asa 
check on the other. The historical meth- 
od sets the text against its original back- 
ground and in its proper context and 
iries to determine what was meant by it 
when it was first written. The theological 
interpretation, without closing its eyes 
to what the historical has to say, begins 
by asking what signihcance the text may 
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have as part of God’s revelation to man, 
and deals with it not as the record of an- 
cient ideas (although in part it may be 
that) but as Holy Scripture, through 
which the man of the twentieth century 
may hear the very truth which he needs 
to hear and which even his wisest men 
are not able to speak to him. It is theo- 
logical exegesis of this nature which is 
presented by Vischer. He approaches the 
book of Genesis not as an interesting 
specimen of ancient Hebrew literature 
but as, with reason, the opening chapter 
of the oracles of God. Typical of his 
viewpoint is what he has to say of 
Abraham: 

It is remarkable how many of our Christian 
and free-thinking contemporaries take it for 


granted that they know more of God than 
Abraham, “‘the friend of God,” simply because 


they live a few thousand years after his time. 
Have they never considered that what they say 


and write of God, however productive they 


may be, can be at best only a few drops in com- 


parison with the living fountain which bubbles 


up in the Abraham-chapters of Genesis, from 
which for thousands of years men have slaked 
the thirst of their hearts. 


Vischer has a valuable Introduction in 
which he cuts deep into questions which 
are likely more and more to engage our 
attention—the relationship of the two 


Testaments, the manner in which a wit- 
ness to Christ is to be found in the Old 
Testament, and the use of mythology. 
For any who fear that Vischer is slipping 
back into the older uncritical interpreta- 
tion, the assertion will be of interest that 
“it was the abiding achievement of the 
historica)-critica) research of the nine- 
teenth century that it discovered the 
error of the seventeenth century doctrine 
of inspiration and demonstrated the 
historical and human character of the 
Holy Scriptures.”** 

Vischer’s work in exegesis is that of a 


*P, 93, Jbid., p. 10, 
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pioneer into uncharted regions, and it is 
not surprising that he shows some tend- 
encies in which other scholars are not 
likely to follow him. His recognition of 
allegory as intrinsic to parts of Genesis, 
a valid and extremely valuable insight, 
leads him at times to fantastic and far- 
fetched allegorizing. At Gen. 3:21 he 
remarks: 

The Creator himself clothed the naked with 


coats of skin and instituted thereby—again in 
gracious punishment—the relationship of reli- 


gion instead of the original fellowship of man 
with God. What is religion other than man’s 


feeling of shame before God and the attempt to 


cover himself from his sight. It is an indication 


of God’s grace that he does not cast the ruined 


man completely away from him but covers him 
with his own hand, And the fact that he kills 


animals in order to make clothing for man from 
their skins shows that sacrifice is essential for 
the religious covering which he in his grace will 
recognize. 

If allegorizing of this kind were to gain 
a free hand, the Old Testament could 
easily be made to say whatever the par- 
ticular dogmatist desired it to say. Vis- 
cher also plays with numbers in the Old 
Testament, a practice which has none 
too favorable associations. From the 
Bible’s reckoning of the period from 
Adam’s creation to the Exodus as 2,666 
years, he draws the conclusion that this 
is part of a scheme in which 4,000 years 
is counted “the fulness of time,’’ which 
thus is fulfilled with the birth of Jesus. 
This kind of thing does nothing to en- 
hance our understanding of the Old 
Testament’s witness to Christ. There is 
also a tendency to find the doctrine of 
grace at countless points and with an 
eagerness that makes one suspect that it 
is being found too easily. But all these 
excesses are on the circumference of a 
work that breaks new ground in Old 
Testament interpretation, challenging 
scholarship to the task of theological 


exegesis. 
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The books on Old Testament theology 
by Sellin, Kahler, and Eichprodt remain 
to be considered. In spite of their dif- 
ferences, they may be grouped together 
because of the extent of their agreement. 
All of them recognize that in the Old 
Testament the relics of many religions 
and of many stages of religion may be 
found. But this observation does not 
lead them to the false conclusion that 
nothing more than a history of these 
varied religions may be written. They 
are aware that among all the religious 
phenomena of the Old Testament there 
is one definite and clear-cut religion 
which evidences itself and, which Chris- 
tians from earliest days have counted 
identical with the Christian religion, and 
that upon this religion the interest of an 
Old Testament scholarship which is part 
of a Christian faculty of theology must 
necessarily be concentrated. Ejichrodt 
sets before himself the task of describing 
“the religion which the records of the 
Old Testament present as an entity 
which in spite of its changeful historical 
destiny maintained its inner unity and 
was consistent both in its basic tendency 
and its basic type.” Sellin asserts: ‘In 
the Theology of the Old Testament we 
are interested only in the one great line 
which has found its fulfilment in the 
Gospel.”’ 

This is the answer to the objection 
which is certain to be raised, that the Old 
Testament confronts us not with one 
religion and one theology but with a 
variety of religions and theologies and 
that an Old Testament theology posits a 
unity in the phenomena which does not 
exist. To the history of Israelite religion 
is left the task of depicting the variety of 
the religious phenomena. Old Testament 
theology begins by directing its attention 
to that common element in the Old Tes- 
tament to which each of the books in its 
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own way bears witness, which was re- 
sponsible for drawing them together in 
the first place into the unity of the canon 
of Scripture, and which caused the Chris- 
tian church to preserve that canon of 
Scripture down to the present day. It is 
possible to hear the Old Testament say- 
ing one thing about God, one thing about 
man, one thing about the destiny of man, 
and not simply a multitude of contradic- 
tory things about all these. In this es- 
sential unity of the Old Testament, an 
Old Testament theology has its origin 
and its justification. If large sections of 
Old Testament scholarship have lost the 
ability to see any unity in the Old Testa- 
ment, then they have lost sight of the one 
thing which accounts for the preserva- 
tion of this body of religious literature 
and which alone accounts, moreover, for 
the peculiar history of the people of 
Israel. And they may well ponder what 
it means that, where they can see only a 
variety of religious phenomena, simple 
Christian folk of past generations and of 
the present, seeking light upon their way 
of life, have been able to find not a con- 
fusion of lights but one clear shining light 
throughout the Old Testament. Evi- 
dently faith penetrates to a unity below 
the surface while historical science is able 
to trace the crisscrossing shadows on the 
surface. 

Both Sellin and Eichrodt express the 


‘conviction that they must deal with the 


Old Testament as responsible Christian 
theologians. Sellin points out that Phari- 
saism, Talmudic Judaism, Sadducaism, 
Essenism, and Alexandrian philosophy of 
religion—all, equally with Christianity, 
based themselves upon the Old Testa- 
ment; that, in fact, so many streams came 
together in the Old Testament that many 
things may be found in it. The concern 
of the Christian theologian, however, is 
with one thing, the faith which finds ut- 
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terance in the Old Testament and which 
Jesus Christ and his apostles regarded as 
the presupposition and foundation of 
their gospe). Naturally, this faith is best 
understood in the light of its fulfilment 
and reveals its fullest meaning when 


considered in relation to Jesus Christ. 
Eichrodt also says plainly that the real 
meaning of the Old Testament is recog- 
nized only by looking back from the 
standpoint of the New Testament. “Old 
Testament religion with all its undeniable 
uniqueness of character is understood in 
its real essence only when considered in 
the light of the fulfilment which it re- 
ceived in Christ.” 

All three writers assign a very high 
importance to Moses as the person 
through whom the covenant-relationship 
between God and Israel was established. 
Kohler, for example, writes: ‘““God so 
willed it that in the time of Moses he 
should through him make himself known 
to Israel.’’ Eichrodt, in opposition to 
those scholars who have tried to show 
that the covenant idea was the conse- 
quence of the great literary prophets, 
writes: “The conception, which is very 
plainly given by the Old Testament it- 
self, remains, that Moses, making use of a 
thought which had long been familiar 
in secular life, founded the worship of 
Yahweh upon a covenant-agreement.” 
Sellin asserts: 

The God of Moses is no rationally thought- 
out God, but in his nature are contradictions, 
mysteries and uncertain elements. Nor is he to 
be identified with any object or manifestation 
of nature, not even with the greatest or the 


most overpowering. He stands behind and be- 
yond all nature. Everything about him is life, 


reality, energy, power toact. Heisacompletely - 


new and a completely different God from all the 
other gods of the ancient Orient... .. When 
we ask now whence Moses gained knowledge of 
this new religion, we are able scientifically to 
give no other answer than already has been 
given in the oldest sources, though in them it is 
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embellished with myths and thrown into legend- 
ary form: that the One Living God himself 
came near to him, that there was a revelation 
of this to him in his inmost being. 


It is noteworthy that none of the three 
attempts to assert the existence of a theo- 
retical monotheism in the time of Moses 
but instead admits frankly that there is 
no evidence, even in the Decalogue, that 
the existence of other gods was denied. 
But all are agreed that this has not the 
importance which has usually been given 
to it, that it does not set the faith of 
Moses on a different level from the clear- 
ly thought-out monotheistic faith of later 
days. Kéhler says: “The existence of 
the other gods is not denied. They are 
' simply overlooked. So far as Israel is 
concerned they are of no significance.” 
Eichrodt, admitting that there was no 
absolute monotheism before the time of 
the great literary prophets, denies that 
monotheism is necessarily a guaranty of 
a high level of religion, as rationalism 
has imagined. Hebrew monotheism origi- 
nated not in philosophic speculation but 
in the experience of the living and ever 
present reality of God. Thus, what later 
issued in monotheism showed itself 
earlier in the intolerance of Yahweh to- 
ward other gods and the exclusiveness 
with which he claimed the worship of his 
people. Sellin says that evidently Moses 
did not draw from the revelation which 
came to him the logical conclusion which 
is so evident to us, that all the other gods 
did not exist. “Therefore it was a prac- 
tical monotheism and not a theoretical 
one which Moses proclaimed, although 
the former was of such a nature as ulti- 
mately to issue in the latter.” 

These references will be sufficient to 
indicate the general direction taken by 
these recent Old Testament theologies. 
A more critical and detailed comparison 
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of them would carry us too far afield. It 
has at least been made plain that a de- 
velopment has been taking place in Old 
Testament science which is of the great- 
est moment not only for the future of 
that science itself but for the future of 
the Old Testament within the Christian 
church. The question is raised whether 
a science which is not consciously theo- 
logical can ever get at the heart of the 
Old Testament. Therefore, the Old Tes- 
tament scholar must consider whether or 
not it is his duty to be a theologian. 

But intimately connected with this 
problem is the church’s problem. What 
does it mean for the church that the Old 
Testament is an integral part of the 
Christian Scriptures? How does it affect 
the content of the Christian preacher’s 
message that he should have the Old 
Testament before him on his pulpit as 
well as the New? Is the Hellenizing of 
the church’s faith in the present day due 
to the silencing of the Old Testament, 
which in times past was the church’s 
safeguard against such a corruption of 
the gospel? These are questions to which 
the church must have answers; and the 
answers, if they are to be worth the hear- 
ing, must take the form of a thoroughly 
critical theology of the Old Testament. 
But from whom can we expect such a 
work except from those whose calling in 
life is avowedly the scientific exposition 
of the Old Testament? Perhaps an Old 
Testament scholarship which took with 
seriousness its theological responsibility 
might find a warmer appreciation of its 
services in the church than it now finds 
and might provoke a livelier interest in 
its subject among those who are in train- 
ing for the ministry, one of the chief 
functions of which is the exposition to a 
congregation of the Scriptures of the Old 
as well as of the New Testament. 
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Redemption and Revelation in the Actuality of 
History. By H. WHEELER Rosinson. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1942. xiii+320 pages. 
$3.00. 


Principal Robinson of Regent’s Park College, 
Oxford, is already known to readers of British 
theology as the author of The Christian Doc- 
trine of Man and The Christian Experience of the 
Holy Spirit. The present volume deals with a 
familiar theme but from a fresh point of view. 

The thesis of this book is that God redeems 
men by overcoming for them the evils that 
threaten their lives and by releasing them from 
the guilt they bear because they have wilfully 
repudiated the divine purpose. In revealing this 
redemption, God produces a change of attitude 
and conduct in men, and this transformation is 
itself a part of the redemption process. 

In support of this thesis Dr. Robinson offers 
his interpretation of history. History is a con- 
stituent part of an eternal order of events and 
thus expresses in the physical and psychical 
happenings of the human scene spiritual values. 
These values may be viewed as the products of 
human struggle and reflection. Just as truly 
they may be regarded as the creative activity 
of God, for God acts through history to make 
men aware of the eternal process which expresses 
his own character. But, since God is the con- 
troller of history, these values transcend his- 
tory. By the same token man’s destiny lies be- 
yond the actualities of history, though it is in- 
separable from them. Accordingly, man is re- 
deemed by two forces: the objective activity of 
God which acts in the eternal realm of which 
history is a part (and therefore in the historical 
order also) to influence the external conditions 
of human life and the activity of God within the 
human individual whereby external events are 
actually transformed by a change in their mean- 
ing for man. When the irrevocable event is thus 
accepted into a changed attitude on man’s part, 
it becomes a new and different fact in history. 

Obviously the crucial question centers in this 
process of transformation of meaning, and to this 
problem the author devotes several chapters. 
On the psychological side the problem of mean- 
ing involves symbolism and free will. The heart 


of symbolism is the recognition that physical 
events (language sounds and signs, ritual ob- 
jects, prophetic dreams and visions, natural 
occurrences, whether regular or abnormal) may 
carry variety of meaning so that transformation 
of meaning is possible. Free will is the ability of 
men to create new meanings for events by ab- 
sorbing them into a new context of interpreta- 
tion and conduct. So much the humanist can 
also say, but Dr. Robinson goes further. 

He insists on a realistic view of meanings. 
They are related not merely to human thought 
but to an embracing order of events in the uni- 
verse. This order is not, however, of man’s 
making, and, therefore, when man transmutes 
the meanings of events, he either arrogates to 
himself unreal powers or makes these transmu- 
tations under the guidance and power of that 
which determines their actual objective relation- 
ships. But what is this objective cosmic order 
of meanings? We cannot say, except that our 
own ability to transform meanings through our 
own personal will suggests that the ultimate 
has personal character. Once this suggestion is 
taken seriously, we are face to face with the 
doctrine of “a Providence thet shapes our 
ends.”’ And this is the cosmological side of the 
problem. It is also the meaning of redemption. 

How does man become aware of this cosmic 
meaning of the events of history? This is the 
problem of revelation. It involves us also in the 
problem of the relation of the eternal to the 
temporal. The author here rejects definitely 
all attempts to negate the significance of the 
temporal, which is to say that all revelation is 
relative to the historical conditions under which 
it is made. However, we are bidden to remember 
that “the revelation consists in a redemption, 
not the redemption in a revelation.”’ The saving 
power is not a formula but a fact. 

This fact is Calvary. All the theories of 
atonement have struggled to state how by that 
historical fact human life enters into a new re- 
lation to God, and the author very helpfully 
reviews these explanations from Paul to Aulén. 
For himself, however, the fruitful clue lies in the 
principle that personality is always inclusive. 
This is another way of stating that we take up 
into ourselves events and give them actually 
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new meaning in the world. So on the Cross God 
actually entered into human suffering and, mak- 
ing it his own suffering, transformed it into 
victory by assimilating it to his own redemptive 
purpose. 

Here in one specific though supreme instance, 
we see God suffering in time as He suffers through 
our sin in eternity..... But it was by no means 
inevitable that the suffering should have been borne 
as this was borne. The bea-ig of it was grace, which 
is love in action. The result of that grace was the 
transformation of the event..... The world’s 
value to God is not simply restored but immeasurably 
enhanced. .... The whole world is redeemed, for 
its meaning is transformed [pp. 271, 276]. 


By this transformation of the consequences of 
sin on the Cross spiritual energies were released 
which eventually transform men. This is the 
redemption. 

These constructive results of the present 
work are orthodox enough, but in the course of 
the volume Principal Robinson takes occasion 
to reject Barthianism, the doctrine of original 
sin, all biblical literalism, the value of ecstatic 
utterance, the separation of body and soul, any 
pre-Christian identification of the Messiah with 
the suffering servant, the Logos Christology of 
Dean Inge, and the “faculty” 2f the will. Fur- 
thermore, this review has not done justice to 
the wide range of insights and the careful, de- 
tailed studies (such as biblical word studies) 
which support the main argument. 

Though this argument stands or falls with 
the demonstration that personality is free to 
transform meanings, the auti:or devotes singu- 
larly little space to establishing the factuality 
of such freedom. He apparently takes it as a 
given reality and interprets it in voluntaristic 
terms, to the neglect of important intellectual 
elements. This underrating of the intellectual 
element leads him to minimize the force of error, 
whose “ministry” to truth he develops very 
dangerously in chapter ii. The distinction is 
here not clearly drawn between error as a con- 
comitant of experience (and thus a limitation of 
expression of truth) and error as an ingredient 
of truth (and thus an indication that all truth is 
relative). If the latter were admitted, the book’s 
whole argument would be seriously jeopardized. 

The treatment of the problem of meaning, 
the other crucial term of the major premise of 
the book, might well have been strengthened by 
closer consideration of the scholastic theory of 
analogy (such as Father Phelan’s study of Anal- 
ogy in St. Thomas Aquinas), where modes of 
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analogy and resemblance and identity are dis- 
cussed. 

The great strength of the book lies, in my 
opinion, in its firm rootage in history. Dr. 
Robinson is willing to embrace the doctrine of 
divine passibility rather than sacrifice historical 
reality at the Cross, though he protects his doc- 
trine of God by the familiar theory of divine 
self-limitation. The human record is taken 
seriously, as a part of the divine purposive and 
redemptive activity. 

It is a provocative and thoroughgoing piece 


of work. 
EpwIin E. AUBREY 


University of Chicago 


Our Eternal Contemporary. By WALTER M. 
Horton. New York: Harper & Bros, 1942. 
180 pages. $2.00. 

Professor Horton calls this latest book of his 
“a study of the present-day significance of 
Jesus.” It is dedicated to Karl Heim, who “in- 
spired” its main ideas by his version of Chris- 
tology in Jesus der Herr and Jesus der Welt- 
vollender. The three main chapters, which deal 
with Jesus as Leader, as Savior, and as Victor 
(these terms correspond to the traditional 
christological titles of Prophet, Priest, and 
King), clearly bear the imprint of Heim’s mind. 
What Horton has to say is much more briefly 
put than Heim’s lengthy christological discus- 
sions are, but the mood which hovers over 
Heim’s pages dwells also in Horton’s exposition. 
In Heim’s case this mood is that of a German 
Lutheran Pietist whose concern it is to recapture 
the traditional Christ-faith for modern theo- 
logically educated Christians who must main- 
tain their religion against the nihilistic and 
naturalist secularism of their Central European 
environment. One can readily understand that 
Horton could not fully appropriate this attitude, 
for he comes out of a different Christian and 
theological tradition; but it is clear that the tone 
of urgency in which he writes is very similar to 
that which leaps out of the pages of the modern 
German theologian. 

Horton explains that the time has come when 
American religious thought must put an end to 
the moratorium on the doctrine of Christ which 
has characterized it during the past quarter- 
century. It is evidently his intention to make a 
beginning with a task which he feels will occupy 
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the mind of American Protestants in the days to» 


come. He may be right in offering this prog- 
nostication, and his sense of urgency may thus 
in part be explained. 

However, I am very doubtful whether the 
new christological thought will be of the kind 
that Horton advocates. For, quite apart from 
his dependence on Heim, he shows himself will- 
ing to revive practically the whole of the tra- 
ditional christological teachings, including the 
Christ-faith of the New Testament, the doctrine 
of the two natures of Christ as taught by the 
ancient church, the ancient and early Protestant 
theories of the atonement, ogy the doctrine 
of Christ’s second coming¥I feel sure that a 
fresh theological concern for these doctrines will 
not prove to be beneficial for Protestant thought 
if the lead that Horton has given is followed, for 


he fails to interpret them in terms of their his- ' 


torical setting. Content to re-create the pious 
feelings which they have engendered in Chris- 
tian consciousness, he does not seriously inquire 
how the specific meaning which they were given 
in the formulations and reformulations of the 
old theologians was determined by historical 
needs and conditions. Nor does he seem to be 
seriously troubled by the question by what 
spiritual means available today the truth con- 
tained in these old doctrines can be appropri- 
ated by modern Christians. To be sure, he asks: 
“Whither is Jesus leading us now?” And he has 
something to say on “‘how ‘the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ saves modern sinners” and “how 
Jesus’ victory helps us now.” But it is my im- 
pression that the import of his answers is homi- 
letical rather than theological. I cannot even be 
sure whether this preaching is good, although 
it is eloquent and emotional, for I do not clearly 
see how its affirmations are connected in a pre- 
cise way with the christological discussions upon 
which they follow. 

I think that I can prove these criticisms by a 
detailed analysis of the book. But there is no 
room for such an undertaking in this review. 
Therefore, I limit myself here to the quotation 
of certain passages which illustrate the points I 
have been trying to make. They will also show 
that Horton’s theology can hardly be called 
consistent. Professor Horton writes (p. 14): 
“Christians have made a bolder assertion about 
Jesus: that he is himself ‘the power of God and 
the wisdom of God’ (I Cor. 1,24). In him, so to 
speak, the Author of the Bible (yes, and of all 
creation) has appeared in person to interpret the 
meaning of his work.” It is difficult to believe 


that Horton as we know him from his former 
works really means what these words say. But 
he uses language like this throughout his book. 
One is inclined to think that he employs it as a 
means of inducing certain emotional attitudes 


* toward Christ. 


However, his references to Heim and par- 
ticularly to the book by Norman Pittenger on 
Christ and the Christian Faith (New York, 1941), 
with which he claims to be in fundamental 
agreement, do not allow such an assumption. 
The latter book is a very thoughtful interpreta- 
tion of the Chalcedonian Christology from the 
Anglican point of view; it is very strictly bound 
to the dogmatic assumptions of the Eastern 
Anglican Christology and is really meaningful 
only as the interpretation of Christ of one who 
stands firmly within Anglicanism. Horton 
seems to be willing to identify himself with such 
a point of view. For, after having declared 
(p. 174) that he was greatly intrigued “‘to dis- 
cover how constantly Mr. Pittenger’s Christol- 
ogy, which is aware at every moment of the 
authority of Nicaea and Chalcedon, duplicates 
the results of his own less technical approach to 
Christology,” he announces that he is led to 
classify himself “as a liberal Catholic in the 
Evangelical Protestant camp” (p. 175). I must 
confess to being somewhat amused by this de- 
sire of Professor Horton so to classify himself, 
for the theological label that he has put on him- 
self really does not classify him at all. It should 
entitle him to membership in all theological 
“parties.” As a matter of fact, this is what he 
himself seems to wish. For, in spite of his Angli- 
can sympathies, he is also able to make christo- 
logical assertions in line with the tradition of 
Schleiermacher, Ritschl, and Herrmann. He 
says about Jesus (p. 16): “What claims me is 
not just his teachings, but something to which 
his teachings and his life, and the gesta Christi 
which his Spirit has worked in later times, all 
point: his central meaning or intention, his 
central self, which is one with the Will of God, 
and makes the will of God concretely real for 
us.” These are plainly words of a typical Protes- 
tant liberal. 

Professor Horton’s possibilities of theological 
universalism (or shall I say “‘eclecticism”’) seem 
to be inexhaustible. For, having shown that asa 
modernist he can go along with the Lutheran 
Pietist Heim and the Anglican Pittenger (I 
have refrained from mentioning his enthusiasm 
for the christological works of the Lundensian 
Aulén and the Evangelical Liberal John Knox), 
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he proceeds to declare in a special “Epilogue for 
Non-Christians” that “if they can make Jesus 
revolve about some other center of divinity as a 
satellite, let them do so” (p. 154). One is led to 
think that if this advice is adopted, the non- 
Christians will discover that they at least will 
have to reject the Chalcedonian doctrine of the 
Incarnation and the Lundensian theory of the 
atonement and Heim’s teaching on the divine 
revelation in Christ. But presumably such a 
possibility would not trouble Professor Horton 
or disturb his wide theological sympathies. 

Perhaps I am doing Professor Horton a grave 
injustice in emphasizing these matters. He does 
not intend his book to be read as a theological 
treatise. It originated in lectures that he gave 
to groups of laymen. I am sure that the hearers 
appreciated the lively speech of the lecturer, and 
I am also certain that they were made to feel 
the seriousness of his major concern, namely, 
to call attention to the fact that the Christian 
gospel of forgiveness is meaningless apart from 
the figure of Jesus Christ. 

Religious lectures must be designed to elicit 
a mood and an emotional response in those who 
hear them; that is, they must be delivered and 
received as a testimony of faith. In these lec- 
tures Professor Horton has given witness to his 
belief in Jesus as ‘‘the way and the truth and 
the life,” and, in doing so, he has affirmed his 
solidarity with the faith of the church of all 
ages. A reader of the lectures is led to say that 
this must have been the impression the hearers 
received. But the reader is much more con- 
scious than the hearer needs to have been of the 
fact that the lecturer is by profession a syste- 
matic theologian. He will, therefore, study the 
lectures in book form by relating them to the 
theological pattern from which they were de- 
rived. And he will come to the conclusion that, 
while the message is deeply moving, the theo- 
logical criteria in terms of which it was designed 
are not solid and not uncontradictory. 

If this impression is right, it points to a great 
danger—a danger that threatens not only Pro- 
fessor Horton but all Protestant leaders who 
choose to speak as he does: The Christian mes- 
sage will not prove convincing if those who pro- 
claim it rely on the mood and the will to believe 
rather than upon solid, consistent, critical 
Christian theological principles. 


WILHELM PAUCK 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


.Marcion and the New Testament. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION 


By Joun 
Knox. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. ix+195 pages. $2.00. 


The modest size of this little volume is no 
index of its value. Not only has Professor Knox 
given an admirably balanced and telling evalua- 
tion of one of the most significant and colorful 
figures which Christianity, early or late, has 
ever produced but he has thrown a shaft of 
brilliant light into the murkiness of the early 
history of a developing New Testament canon 
and has—most important of all—raised some 
very disquieting questions which cannot be 
ignored. 

He rightly insists that Marcion, more than 
any other figure, was immediately responsible 
for the emergence of a canon of distinctly Chris- 
tian Scriptures. Until his advent Christians had 
been content with the Old Testament, which 
they had calmly appropriated as Christian from 
“cover to cover.’ Marcion’s unqualified rejec- 
tion of these writings and his extravagant in- 
dorsement and use of ten letters of Paul (prob 
ably in the form of seven items) and of one 
Gospel, akin to, if not identical with, our Luke, 
forced the church to action. It was easy to re- 
assert the value of the Old Testament which 
Marcion had flung aside; the problem of atti- 
tude to the “‘Apostle’”’ and ‘‘Gospel’’ was more 
vexing. Already Christians everywhere had 
come to regard them highly but without raising 
the question of their status as Scripture. Mar- 
cion forced that issue by making them canoni- 
cal. How could the orthodox now do less? Thus 
overnight an orthodox canon was born, not by 
rejecting the writings which Marcion had singled 
out but by absorbing them into a larger whole 
and accusing him of mutilation. 

It is in the matter of this absorption into a 
“larger whole”? that Knox’s real contribution 
lies. This larger whole, like Marcion’s canon, 
was twofold: Apostle and Gospel. To his 
Apostle of ten letters additions were speedily 
made: the Pastoral Epistles which had not been 
ignored by Marcion but were produced as a 
polemic against him; letters from other apostles 
(also seven in number), to neutralize the erro- 
neous impression that Paul was the, that is, the 
only apostle; and the book we know as Acts, 
which soon came to be styled the “Acts of All 
the Apostles” and which was admirably calcu- 
lated to subordinate Paul to the Twelve, but 
without disparaging him. Similarly Marcion’s 
Gospel was soon expanded to our Fourfold 
Gospel by joining our Mark, Matthew, and 
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John—whether this last was ante-Marcion is 
not certain—to the revised “Luke” which Mar- 
cion had employed. 

With most of Knox’s conclusions I am in 
wholehearted agreement. His treatment of 
Luke-Acts raises for me, and will, I fancy, for 
others, many questions. Although many earlier 
scholars (whose views are here conveniently re- 
called) had strenuously argued that our Luke 
is post-Marcion, modern scholarship has for the 
most part ignored their arguments—still un- 
answered in part—and has assumed that it has 
been proved that Marcion’s Luke was simply 
our canonical Luke which he had somewhat 
recklessly altered. With this comfortable con- 
clusion Knox is far from satisfied. Although 
there was nothing in Marcion’s Gospel—as far 
as we can reconstruct it—which is not in our 
Luke, no less than 80 per cent of that part of the 
material from our Luke which is known not to 
have been in Marcion’s Gospel must be styled 
“peculiar to Luke,” that is, non-Markan and 
non-Matthaean. Furthermore, if only the sec- 
tions of our Luke which Marcion certainly had 
be examined, they are conspicuously free from 
the qualities and interests which appear to have 
dominated the author of Luke-Acts. Hence 
Knox pertinently asks: Why did Marcion choose 
precisely this Gospel, which from his point of 
view got off to so poor a start and had to be so 
radically emended and which, moreover, had 
been part of a whole, the latter part of which he 
would have cordially disliked? Instead, argues 
Knox, Marcion made use of a Gospel which may 
be styled an “early Luke” or a “proto-Luke” 
(though not the “proto-Luke” of Streeter). 
After Marcion this “early” Luke was revised 
and combined with other material to form our 
Luke-Acts. (In precisely what form Knox con- 
ceives the precursor of the Acts section to have 
existed prior to this revamping is not quite clear 
to me.) This combination—Luke-Acts, Gospel 
and Apostle—forms thus a telling and deliberate 
answer to Marcion’s Gospel and Apostle. 

This bare restatement falls far short of doing 
justice to a highly provocative hypothesis, 
which is by no means fantastic or eccentric but 
buttressed with evidence of a distinctly solid 
nature which cannot be disregarded in the fu- 
ture. All this review can do is to call attention 
to a book which will be studied; it cannot be 
ignored. I am not entirely convinced that in his 
view of the emergence of Luke-Acts “‘in its pres- 
ent form” the author is right; I am far from 
sure, however, that he is wrong. Certainly he is 


not wrongheaded. There was a great deal more 
revision and revamping of texts between their 
emergence from the writing chambers of their 
several authors and their present forms than the 
writers of most New Testament “Introductions” 
would appear to imply. It is superficially easy 
to set two of Knox’s statements over against 
each other and then use them to convict him of 
seeming inconsistency. 

The position would rather be that a primitive 
Gospel, containing approximately the same Markan 
and Matthean elements which our Luke contains 
and some of its peculiar materials, was somewhat 
shortened by Marcion or some predecessor and 
rather considerably enlarged by the writer of our 
Gospel, who was also the maker of Luke-Acts [p. 
110}. 


The other statement, concluding a judicious and 
entirely warranted stricture on Sanday’s much- 
heralded linguistic proof that it was our Luke 
which Marcion employed, reads: 

The consequence is that Sanday’s elaborate 

demonstration resolves itself into a proof merely of 
the linguistic homogeneity of our Gospel of Luke, a 
matter which has never been in doubt, and the evi- 
dence has no necessary relevance to Marcion’s 
Gospel [p. go]. 
But if our Luke-Acts is essentially a new piece 
of work—and the argument already referred to 
of the presence of a series of dominant emphases 
and interests is an impressive one—by a differ- 
ent author from this earlier ‘Luke’ which 
Marcion used, but yet a work which utilized all 
of this earlier ““Luke’”’ (already thus a literary 
whole with a style, or at least a vocabulary, 
distinctively its own) and added to it large 
blocks of essentially different material, it is not 
easy to account for even a “linguistic homo- 
geneity.” To me Luke-Acts appears to be ut- 
terly of a piece and to bear evidence from begin- 
ning te end of the dominating hand of one man 
who knew what he was composing and who 
was the complete master of his material as no 
editor or later reviser of an already solidified 
composition is likely to be. 

Of course, it is only fair to say—and perhaps 
this was assumed by Knox—that our knowledge 
of the exact text (and content) of Marcion’s 
Gospel is so imperfect that we might be justified 
in assuming that our Luke is an utterly different 
document, though containing 75 per cent of the 
material, from the one employed by Marcion; 
that the present homogeneity is to be explained 
as resulting from a revision which was an es- 
sential re-writing, not the addition of new ma- 
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terial in a cautious manner calculated not to 
disturb an already fixed style. Certainly I can- 
not praise too highly Knox’s entirely justified 
insistence that we know far too little of the text 
of either Marcion’s Gospel or Apostle to assume 
lightly that he made any drastic revision, how- 
ever loudly his orthodox opponents so insisted. 
There are many other points upon which I 
should like to comment, but this review has al- 
ready exceeded the modest limit which the 
editor suggested his own book deserved. I must 
pass them by in silence with the grateful ac- 
knowledgment that I have learned much from 
this little volume and have had many questions 
raised by it which I shall want to explore. 


Morton S. ENSLIN 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


The History of Quakerism. By ELBERT RUSSELL. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. 586 pages. 
$3.00. 

Among the religious bodies in America none 
have been more active in writing up their own 
history than have the Quakers, and, generally 
speaking, their work has been of a high order. 
The relatively recent series of six volumes by 
William C. Braithwaite, Rufus M. Jones, Isaac 
Sharpless, and Amelia M. Gummere carried the 
history of Quakerism, with a wealth of detail, 
to 1900. Quaker literature is also rich in biog- 
raphy and autobiography. The “Journals” of 
numerous itinerant Friends—by 1726 there 
were twenty-six in print—furnish historical 
sources of extraordinary richness, while in recent 
years an ever increasing number of manuscript 
records of Quaker meetings have been made 
available. But, as the author of this volume has 
pointed out, there was no single volume which 
gave a balanced survey of Quaker history 
throughout the entire course of the movement. 
The purpose of this volume is to meet that lack; 
to present a “balanced treatment of all phases, 
periods and divisions of Quakerism with scholar- 
ly impartiality ... . and method.” 

Practically all denominational histories until 
very recent times would have to be classed as of 
the patriotic variety—written to make the 
group think well of themselves. In this respect 
the Quakers are not different from others; in fact, 
they have succeeded so well in this regard that 


they have won the extravagant admiration of 
many non-Quakers. Perhaps no religious group 
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in the English-speaking world has been so 
idealized. Dean Russell, however, is less given 
to overpraise than any Quaker historian with 
whom I am familiar and does not side-step the 
numerous unlovely controversies and divisions 
with which Quaker history has been replete. 

The volume deals with English and American 
Quakerism in about equal proportion. This was 
necessary because there has been constant 
interplay between English and American 
Friends since the beginning, and to understand 
the one it is necessary to understand the other. 
For instance, one of the main causes of the 
Hicksite controversy and schism (1827-28) 
was the widespread acceptance of the evangeli- 
cal theology by influential English Friends, and 
through them by the “‘city Friends” in America. 
Opposed were the “country Friends,” who were 
cut off from English contacts and were “fearful 
of these new doctrines and growing worldiness” 
(p. 291). Likewise the “Wilberite” separation 
was caused by the influence of the teachings of 
the English Quaker biblical scholar Joseph J. 
Gurney. And it must be said that in their con- 
troversies the Quakers behaved no differently 
from Baptists, Methodists, or Presbyterians 
under similar circumstances. 

Though the Quakers have made large con- 
tributions to humanitarianism, in most in- 
stances they have not been the originators of 
such movements. It will doubtless be a matter 
of surprise to many to learn that Quakers were 
not all antislavery advocates; that it was bitter 
opposition among Quakers to abolitionism 
which caused an antislavery division in the 
Indiana yearly meeting. Indeed, even Whit- 
tier’s antislavery work was under suspicion, and, 
although he remained in the Society, he was 
“yncomfortable at times” (p. 500). Nor was 
the large immigration of Quakers from the slave 
states to free territory peculiar to Quakers. The 
movement of antislavery Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, and Methodists into free territory was 
probably larger than the Quaker migration, but 
it has not been so adequately studied. 

The adoption of birthright membership 
(1737) after a time began to sap the vitality of 
the movement. The meetings were no longer 
made up of people “set apart by personal reli- 
gious experience.’”’ The building-up of member- 
ship by ‘‘convincement” came to be no longer a 
concern, since the children of Friends came into 
the Society automatically. Consequently, by 
the latter eighteenth century Quakerism tended 


to become little more than a prosperous social 
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group. This trend, however, was partly stayed 
by a group of able traveling ministers in the 
latter eighteenth century, of whom John Wool- 
man and Samuel Fothergill are among the best 
known. Since the Civil War particularly, 
Quakers have come to prominence in public life 
in America—five have been governors of states, 
three have been United States senators, and one, 
Herbert Hoover, president—but in almost 
every instance they have been birthright mem- 
bers, and few, if any, have been actually work- 
ing Friends. 

Generally speaking, Friends have tended to 
be economic and political conservatives. It is a 
revealing fact that the word “labor” does not 
appear in the Index of Dean Russell’s volume. 
Friends have done much fine work for under- 
privileged and needy people, for Indians and 
Negroes; but they have failed to make Quakers 
in any large number of those to whom their 
charity has been so nobly extended. 

There are today 163,135 Friends in the world, 
of whom 116,090 are in the United States. In 
Great Britain and Ireland there are but 22,124. 
Their numbers are small, but their influence for 
righteousness has been, and still is, great. 


WILLIAM W. SWEET 
University of Chicago 


Nathaniel William Taylor, 1786-1858: A Con- 
necticut Liberal. By SipNEY Eart MEap. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
x+259 pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Mead of the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago presents to students of the 
history of American religion and sectarian 
liberalism a thoroughly annotated, documented 
study of Nathaniel William Taylor, student, 
powerful preacher, sane revivalist, magnetic 
professor of didactic theology in the new semi- 
nary at Yale University, tractarian, and sturdy 
Christian, but, on the basis of offered evidence, 
hardly a liberal. However, in the subtitle 
“liberal” is modified by “Connecticut”; and 
Taylor’s progressivism in religion may well en- 
title him to be classed as a Connecticut liberal 
along centuryago. This treatise exemplifies what 
the biography of an important divine should be 
in relation to his creed, associates, opponents, 
and the times. The author’s grasp of the social, 
religious, and politica) background is remark- 
able, as are his objective knowledge of New 
Lights, Old Lights, Edwardeans, Old Calvinists, 


and Consistent Calvinists, of the barren con- 
troversies, unmannerly conflicts between Cal- 
vinistic Congregationalists of slightly varying 
shades, subtle doctrinal differences in what 
someone has called a desert of incomprehensible 
thought, and tractarian literature—knowledge 
of all of which is essential to an understanding 
appreciation and an interpretative portrayal of 
Taylor, whose marked intellectual abilities were 
drowned in his own provincialism and in con- 
flicts with bickering clerics who faced life by 
looking backward. 

Of old stock, that is, of Windsor in 1640, 
Taylor’s grandfather ruled from the pulpit of 
New Milford for forty years in the interest of the 
old orthodoxy, sound morals, and obedience to 
authority; his father was not a Yale man but a 
farmer and apothecary who accumulated a 
competence and lived comfortably within re- 
ligious principles. Young Taylor was tutored 
by Azel Backus, a minister, whose witticisms 
were rather too droll for the pulpit, and left his 
mother’s lap to enrol at Yale of the religious re- 
vival of 1800, aged fourteen. Emotionally so 
unstrung over his conviction of sin, there were 
fears for his mental stability; but he came 
through a pronounced Christian under the 
guidance of Pope Dwight, a great Yale president 
in many ways, and under the influence of Ly- 
man Beecher. As Dwight’s secretary, protégé, 
and candidate for the pastorate of Center 
Church, New Haven, Taylor learned Calvinism, 
feared unto death French infidelity, opposed 
Republicanism as allied with the sectaries, and 
denounced Arminianism in the then struggling 
Trinity Episcopal church, a bit farther over on 
the Green. 

At Center Church he was a good pastor, a 
courageous preacher, refusing to teach with the 
diplomatic caution of a predecessor, James 
Dana, who stood in fear of heresy-hunters. He 
was a scholar who would attract the educated 
and yet not forget that effective philosophical 
thought must be reduced to the language of life. 
Called to a chair established for him by the rich 
Timothy Dwight, eldest son of Dr. Dwight, in 
Yale’s Divinity School (1822), he actively con- 
tributed to the formal, professional education of 
ministers and to the foundation of a proper 
curriculum with a scholarship broader than the 
platform. One wonders to what extent the 
secularization of the colleges, the decline in the 
status of the ministry with abler men going into 
politics, business, and the more Jucrative pro- 
fessions, and the establishment of Catholic 
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theological schools gave impetus to the Protes- 
tant seminary movement. 

As a teacher of a speculative mind and mental 
enthusiasm, Taylor, despite his dogmatism 
tinged with intellectual arrogance and pride of 
person, made his students feel strongly on a few 
important truths, forced them to think, and took 
a fussy interest in their personal appearance 
from shoes to hair comb, for he would have a 
minister respected as a leader. He himself did 
use tobacco, which no other professor then did. 
He sensed a coming conflict with science when 
he criticized the budgetary policy of the college: 
‘“Money enough for breaking glass in the labora- 
tory, but not a penny for theology.” He would 
have his disciples “‘follow truth even if it carries 
you over Niagara.” He insisted that without 
sin there could be no freedom of action, that 
man’s actions were free even if largely deter- 
mined by the conditions of his situation and 
that man was not born depraved but with sinful 
inclinations. 

The New Divinity, or Taylorism, was a 
modified Edwardean Calvinism in the language 
of a new era somewhat along the line of Horace 
Bushnell’s progressive orthodoxy and in con- 
trast with the (Bennet) Tylerism of his aroused 
opponents. His teachings made easier the 
change of Congregational Presbyterianism from 
a state church to its modern status, free from the 
civil power and free in a congregational way in 
action, belief, and self-support. His reforms and 
the labors of his followers preserved Connecti- 
cut from Unitarianism,saved Congregationalism 
from its earlier bigotry and narrowness, and far 
beyond the boundaries of the state tore some 
Presbyterian parishes asunder. 

Taylor was one of the few original thinkers 
in the contemporary American pulpit; and, in 
writing an adequate life of this builder of an 
outstanding divinity school, Dr. Mead has 
made an important contribution. 

RICHARD J. PURCELL 


Catholic University of America 


Our Age of Unreason. By FRANZ ALEXANDER. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1942. 
371 pages. $3.00. 

A specialist in the disorders of the personality 
attempts in this book to take stock of the forces 
involved in the rapid disintegration of the world 
of his youth. In Europe, where he had lived 
until twelve years ago, standards and ideals 
which had become second nature to him had 


vanished before his eyes, and the gradual im- 
provement of human relations by the use of 
knowledge and reason had given way before a 
chaotic sense of insecurity, fear, and distrust, 
until now the climax has come in the present 
world catastrophe. From the vantage point of a 
twelve years’ sojourn in America he seeks the 
answer to the question whether we shall con- 
tinue to live in a society which values the indi- 
vidual or in a state conceived after the pattern 
of insect societies where the concerns of the in- 
dividua)] are subordinated to the goal of con- 
quest, and black ants are forever fighting red 
ants in a never ending warfare. 

The answer to this question is sought in the 
empirical study oi the human personality with 
special reference to those irrational dynamic 
processes to which in all human behavior in- 
tellect plays a secondary role. 

The author finds that every human society 
has some kind of organization based on family 
ties and that the emotional attitude of individ- 
uals to their leader has the same quality as that 
of a child to its parents and is derived ultimately 
from the latter. He finds also that the sense of 
dependence and the resultant social cohesion in- 
crease with insecurity and fear. It increases also 
with the division of labor in a complex social 
structure. Opposed to the centripetal, or co- 
hesive, forces are the centrifugal forces of social 
life—initiative and self-expression, hostility and 
competition. 

In a totalitarian state such as has been de- 
veloped in Germany and in Japan there is a 
highly organized, stratified social organization 
which approximates a biological organism or an 
insect society. The individual is looked upon as 
existing for society, not society for the individ- 
ual. Centrifugal forces ere repressed and de- 
pendence in all its forms is encouraged. But 
these centrifugal forces do not cease to exist, and 
the main function of the super-ego, or con- 
science, is to check the hostile and aggressive 
forces toward others. The whole of psycho- 
pathology seems to consist in the elaborate inter- 
play of mechanisms by which the ego seeks to 
escape the rule of the superego, bribing it by 
suffering, rationalization, and deceit in order 
to secure freedom to indulge its asocial, in- 
fantile inclinations. 

In such an organization as the German mili- 
tary system the individual may find release for 
his hostile impulses by taking it out on others. 
The captain must bow subserviently to the ma- 
jor, but he can step on the first lieutenant and 
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the lieutenant in turn can bully the sergeant. 
Only the private and the common citizen have 
no one to dominate. For him, therefore, the 
Nazis have provided a suitable outlet in the 
persecution of the Jews. 

In Japan, Dr. Alexander sees a most pre- 
carious social situation. There is rigid subordi- 
nation to the leader which generates powerful 
aggressive impulses which are likely to erupt 
with volcanic suddenness. The Japanese patri- 
ot’s loyalty to the Emperor is thus coupled with 
an indomitable aggression which never forgives 
anything either in others or in himself. The 
practice of committing hari-kiri if he fails in his 
service to the Emperor or witnesses his hu- 
miliation is psychologically conditioned by the 
fact that he is only too desirous of seeing the 
Emperor humiliated. A constructive feature of 
Japanese society is the highly developed aes- 
thetic sense which pervades all classes. Unfor- 
tunately, the newly acquired industrial civiliza- 
tion is relentlessly corroding the refined domestic 
culture which for centuries has undergirded the 
Japanese social structure. 

In America, on the other hand, there is a 
tradition of personal achievement and adven- 
ture which tends to generate in the individual a 
sense of insecurity and a desire for dependence 
which is at variance with the American ideal. 
Many delinquents and criminals are persons 
whose drive to be successful through personal 
initiative has led them into an attempt to appear 
tough and daring. Certainly among our people 
at large one can find many instances of an ex- 
aggerated courage and independence which is 
only a thin veneer to cover a secret wish to de- 
pend on others and to be cared for by them. 

Hostility and insecurity thus create anxiety 
which parayzes adaptability and prompts the 
return to earlier but no longer successful forms 
of adaptation. In personal life this means what 
we call “neurosis.” In social life it means “‘cul- 
tural lag.” At the present moment of historical 
development the cultural lag appears in the 
following forms: 

Adherence to political and economic national- 
ism in a world in which nations have become 
more interdependent economically than ever 
before. 

Adherence to war as a means of settling con- 
flicting interests and diverting internal discon- 
tent in an age in which war has become so de- 
structive and expensive that even the victor is 
defeated. 

Adherence to a degree of economic freedom 


which is incompatible with the complexity of 
existing economic interaction. 

Adherence to the ideal of competition in a 
world which requires more and more co-opera- 
tion. 

Dr. Alexander concludes that respect for the 
individual can only be secured by a realistic 
social control and that continued warfare and 
its inevitable subordination of the individual 
can only be avoided by some League of Nations 
which recognizes that masses and groups can be 
welded into a social organization only by an 
initial show of force. 

There are a number of striking similarities 
between this book and Eric Fromm’s Escape 
from Freedom. Both are written by German- 
trained psychoanalysts and both address them- 
selves to the same task, that of explaining the 
present world chaos by a psychoanalytic inter- 
pretation of European cultural development. 
And both agree that the German people have 
wanted to be ruled autocratically. 

In the judgment of the reviewer this point 
of agreement should be challenged. A far sim- 
pler and more probable explanation is to be 
found in the war situation in which the German 
people were involved. They were discouraged, 
angry, desperate. They felt themselves sur- 
rounded by enemies, and they were ready to 
fight. We have today abundant evidence of 
what happens to freedom when war comes. 
Even in the “democracies” we surrender it, not 
because we want to do so but because it is neces- 
sary to the attainment of our objective. 

Dr. Alexander’s book, however, seems much 
better balanced than Fromm’s. He sees the 
situation in broader perspective and has not 
allowed himself to exaggerate in order to make 
his point as Fromm has in his treatment of 
Protestantism. 

From the standpoint of literary workman- 
ship this book seems rather loosely put together, 
and the conclusions arrived at are not ade- 
quately prepared for or supported by the suc- 
cessive chapters. 

The student of religion will find in it much 
that is helpful, but. he will probably feel that 
not enough account is taken of the part which 
religion has had in organizing and guiding the 
attitudes and values both individually and col- 
lectively. It contains many illuminating sug- 
gestions and many true and valuable insights. 


ANTON T. BoIsEeN 
Pacific School of Religion 
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Liberal Theology—an Appraisal: Essays in 
Honor of Eugene William Lyman. Edited by 
Davwp E. Roserts and Henry PITNEY VAN 
Dusen. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1942. Ix+285 pages. $2.50. 

This symposium is new evidence that there 
are liberals and liberals. There are those who 
understand liberalism as “freedom from nar- 
rowness in ideas and dogmas, the inclination 
to welcome new thought and so allow free utter- 
ance,” to quote Julius A. Bewer’s definition 
(p. 58). Such liberals are people who discipline 
themselves to truth wherever they find it and 
however disturbing it may be. They are willing 
to change their minds even to the extent of 
questioning fundamental presuppositions which 
may have governed their thought previous to a 
given new discovery or insight. They are con- 
servative in the best sense of the word: they do 
not allow themselves to be blown about by 
every new wind of doctrine. But they can be 
revolutionary (as in the case of David E. Rob- 
erts) when they recognize that they have en- 
tertained some profound error. They are loyal 
to the Gospel, but they do not cling to any in- 
terpretation of it “for dear life,” because they 
consider themselves not as champions of one 
type of theology against others but as thinkers 
who must appropriate truth no matter how ex- 
treme its form may be. The only enemies of 
such liberals are bigots, authoritarians, and 
propagators of lies and deceit. 

Among liberals of the kind belongs E. W. 
Lyman, in whose honor the volume was pre- 
pared. In a superb exposition, which should be 
read by anyone who would know the lasting 
virtues of liberalism, Dr. Walter M. Horton 
shows that Dr. Lyman loves truth more than 
any doctrine or theology. When the latter 
found Ritschlianism one-sided, he espoused 
the cause of pragmatism. When he found prag- 
matism insufficient, he moved toward realism. 
When evolutionism failed to give an adequate 
clue to the nature of progress, he distinguished 
between evolution and history and recognized 
that the latter does not share the unconscious 
automatism of the former. Becoming gradually 
aware of the tortuous nature of progress, he 
saw the value of faith as distinct from experience 
and became impressed with the transcendence 
of God and his righteousness. He opened his 
mind ‘‘to neo-orthodox criticism” even while he 
remained critical toward “‘the new supernatural- 
ism of Barthand Brunner” (p. 20). With charac- 
teristic judiciousness, he always tried to receive 
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truth and to reject falsehood. His caution did 
not always permit him to work out the implica- 
tions of new insights, as in Christology, but it 
enabled him te provide us with much well- 
attested truth which will be of permanent value. 
Lyman has had the fundamental virtue of liber- 
alism; that is, the ability to grow. Therefore, 
he has been a genuinely creative mind and a 
leader of men. It is needless to add that the 
future of the church depends upon the appear- 
ance in each generation of men like him who 
shall know no separation between the love of 
God and the love of truth. 

To the same class of liberals belongs Henry 
S. Coffin, who in a chapter on the Scriptures re- 
pudiates ‘‘external authority” and “literal in- 
errancy,” criticizes superficial evolutionism and 
the attitude of “modern theology” toward the 
Old Testament, and recognizes the connected- 
ness of revelation and faith (p. 229.) William 
Adams Brown writes a chapter on the church in 
which he repudiates the older liberalism’s aloof- 
ness from the church, attributing it to a naive 
notion that the practice of Christian morality 
requires no discipline or fellowship. He pays 
repeated tribute to Karl Barth for having rec- 
ognized and taught us that Christianity, wheth- 
er in doctrine or in practice, is inseparable from 
the teaching and fellowship of the church. He 
nevertheless believes that “in the complicated 
issues which must be faced in the church of the 
future, liberals may have their place as ministers 
of reconciliation” (p. 272.) He gives the liberal a 
permanent place in the church, as the champion 
of freedom and growth. 

John C. Bennett lists five elements in the 
liberal conception of man and adds four ‘“‘neces- 
sary insights to be learned from the Augustinian 
tradition” (p. 198.) Bennett’s simple listing of 
different truths is a misleading oversimplifica- 
tion which is all too common in his work and 
which often keeps him from genuine creativity. 
Nevertheless, he stands for liberal open-minded- 
ness in the best sense and has become a major 
contributor to the progress of thought in Ameri- 
can Protestantism. The same virtue is to be 
found in Hocking’s excellent chapter on ‘““The 
Meaning of Liberalism.” Hocking has become 
critical of liberalism based upon an “abstract 
idea of ‘man,’ unqualified, atomic, self-sufficient 
monad, endowed by nature with certain ‘un- 
alienable’ attributes” (p. 54). He says firmly: 
“Democracy, so far as it rests on a dogma of 
equality, has no scientific standing. .... Fas- 
cism is one way of rescuing its remnants from 
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obliteration. .... It [liberalism] finds in man as 
worshipper the basis of all human equality, 
since man as worshipper is on his way to his 
truth and his destination” (pp. 55, 56). Finally, 
to this class of liberalism belongs David E. 
Roberts, whose well-reasoned chapter on “‘phil- 
osophical theism”’ is a true exhibition of liberal 
courage and open-mindedness, even though he 
repudiates the “man to God” type of liberal 
theology and sees a genuinely Christian “philos- 
ophy of religion” as grounded in the Incarna- 
tion, which “is not continuous—as the highest 
stage—with any ‘general’ revelation in existen- 
tial human nature” (p. 190). Roberts is neither 
a liberal nor a Barthian in theology. He is just 
as opposed to Barth’s antagonism to Christian 
philosophy as to the liberals’ attempt to make it 
“prior to and apart from dogmatics” (p. 185). 
Nevertheless, he is an exemplary liberal in re- 
pudiating “liberal theology” in so far as it is 
simply involved in the probable delusion that 
Christianity is the highest religion. 

But there is another type of liberal. This 
liberal is the champion of an orthodoxy which 
must be defended against all heretics: the 
humanist, the naturalist, the Barthian, the 
fundamentalist, and the like. For him, points of 
view and ideas other than his own are to be 
scorned and repudiated rather than to be under- 
stood and appropriated according to the measure 
of truth in them. He has the letter of liberalism 
without its spirit. He teaches its ideas without 
its method of patient and open-minded inquiry. 
Such liberalism, owing to a law established by 
the Spirit of God, will sooner or later become ir- 
relevant and impotent. 

Henry P. Van Dusen’s chapter on “The 
Significance of Jesus Christ” belongs to this 
second type of liberalism. Dr. Van Dusen has 
solved the problem of Christology. Where the 
church has failed so far “in discovering an in- 
tellectual framework and categories within 
which its. . . . affirmation might be brought into 
intelligible relation to the corpus of general 
knowledge” (p. 210), he has succeeded. Jesus 
Christ is the highest emergent in the evolution- 
ary process. God, who is immanent in all reality 
on different levels, was supremely immanent in 
Jesus of Nazareth. “Divine Vision and Purity 
and Purpose”’ were perfectly present in Jesus. 
Therefore, we say that he was God incarnate 
(p. 217). As to the relation of Jesus to us: “He 
serves ....as a tuning-fork by which our souls 
may be attuned to the Divine Spirit, and so 


they may play forth melodies of their own be- 
ings in harmony with his Design” (p. 221). 

In the chapter on “Revelation and Knowl- 
edge,” Dr. John M. Moore does quick work 
with “‘irrationalists or fideists,’”’ Anselm and 
Thomas. He takes more trouble with those who 
reject revelation on the basis of science but dis- 
poses of them also by showing that both science 
and religion have their presuppositions and hy- 
potheses. Then he proceeds to solve the prob- 
lem of faith and reason with the claim that 
Christian ‘‘experience”’ justifies faith and is con- 
firmed by reason to a certain extent. Revela- 
tion from “the living God,” ab extra and ad 
extra, is, of course, ruled out, because Dr. Moore 
does not even consider it as originating in a free 
act of God and directed toward the salvation of 
sinners through Jesus Christ. He will have 
nothing to do with the “‘irrationalism” of Barth 
and Aulén, who insist on thinking of the knowl- 
edge of God as inseparable from “‘justification 
by faith.” Paul and the Reformers do not even 
get a peep from him. 

In like manner, Dr. Macintosh disposes 
quickly of fundamentalism and neo-orthodoxy 
with some severe remarks on “self-styled ‘fun- 
damentalism’ and ‘a reactionary movement’ 
(p. 239). He concentrates upon his intuition 
that “eternal values [which] are potential in 
human personality,” are a participation in 
“eternal life,” and give us a “reasonable right” 
to believe in a God who will give us a future life 
(pp. 247, 252). Reinhold Niebuhr’s questions 
about our present participation in “eternal 
values,” his critique of the doctrine of “im- 
mortality” without “resurrection,” the natura- 
listic criticism of idealism and “free will,” the 
Barthian intuition of the chasm which is death— 
all these and more are simply not even worth 
mentioning. All difficulties and objections not- 
withstanding, Dr. Macintosh’s reason and in- 
tuition make it “morally”’ certain that the good- 
ness in us is a participation in eternal life and a 
reasonable ground for faith in God and a future 
life. As Dr. Van Dusen solved the problem of 
Christology, and Dr. Moore, of revelation, 
Dr. Macintosh has solved the problem of eternal 
life. “Emergent evolution,” a “realistic” theory 
of knowledge, and a theory of value give these 
writers the necessary keys for the reinterpreta- 
tion and solution of the thorniest problems of 
the Christian faith. They have little more to do 
than to consolidate their gains and repulse any 
disconcerting intruder. What we have here is 
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liberal doctrine (which may well contain lasting 
elements) without the liberal spirit. 

We must not forget to mention several ex- 
cellent historical chapters by J. A. Bewer, A. C. 
McGiffert, Jr., Edward Roche Hardy, and Ru- 
fus M. Jones, which add considerably to this 
extremely illuminating volume. Dr. Horton’s 
chapter on Dr. E. W. Lyman, which reveals a 
great Christian mind, is itself worth the price of 
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JosEPH HAROUTUNIAN 


Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Chicago 


Men of Substance: A Study of the Thought of Two 
Engiish Revolutionaries, Henry Parker and 
Henry Robinson. By W. K. JorDAN. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. ix+283 
pages. $3.00. 

In these days of intellectual pilgrimages, 
when we seek the originals of our way of life, it 
is stimulating to read the thoughts of men who 
lived near the sources and contributed signifi- 
cantly to the stream. Henry Parker and Henry 
Robinson were two such men who, with several 
others in the days of the English civil wars, 
demonstrated a prophetic modernity that is 
constantly surprising. Mr. Jordan, who has al- 
ready placed us deeply in his debt by his Develop- 
ment of Religious Toleration in England, here 
sets forth a useful by-product of his larger work 
and treats more broadly than the earlier theme 
permitted of the religious, political, social, and 
economic thought of these two men. 

The book begins with short biographical 
chapters which point out that Parker (1604-52) 
and Robinson (1605-—73?)—the first descended 
from the landed gentry, the second from the ris- 
ing merchant class—both became prominently 
identified with London mercantile affairs and 
with the governments of the Long Parliament 
and the Commonwealth. Both were moderate 
Independents. As laymen, they betrayed little 
interest in religious creeds. Their religious 
thought concerned itself principally with the re- 
lation between church and state. Parker was an 
Erastian, almost a Deist, bitterly opposed to the 
clericalism of Presbyterians and Catholics, anx- 
ious to have the state completely master of the 
church. Obviously he contributed heavily to 
Hobbes’s thoughts along these lines. Robinson, 
on the other hand, sought complete separation 
of church and state; and he antedated Roger 
Williams as a brilliant expositor of liberty of con- 


science, which, like Williams, he could not extend 
to Roman Catholics. 

In other realms of their thought Mr. Jordan 
finds that Parker was far more important than 
Robinson in politics but that Robinson excelled 
in social and economic affairs. Both men sup- 
ported the idea of parliamentary sovereignty; 
both eschewed democracy and clung to an aris- 
tocratic, “‘unreformed” parliament. Parker was 
one of the first men to cast aside the fiction that 
the first civil war was fought against the king’s 
“evil counsellors.” He went on to attack the 
king himself, to uphold the idea of popular 
sovereignity, and to advocate ministerial re- 
sponsibility—thus envisaging almost the entire 
constitutional development of England for the 
next two hundred years. 

Robinson, states Mr. Jordan, 


was perhaps the only man in his age to understand 
that the liberal society of the future was to be 
compounded of three essential elements, inextricably 
fused by the pressure of historical events. In esti- 
mating Robinson’s importance in the history of 
thought, it is sufficient to say that he made great 
and original contributions to the definition and 
vindication of all three. No seventeenth-century 
man understood as did he the nature of, and the 


necessity for, a complete religious liberty, . . . . free 
political institutions, and....a free economy 
.... [pp. 216-17]. 


Robinson was no mercantilist. He went beyond 
the Dutch, whose examples interested him 
greatly, to advocate free trade in nineteenth- 
century fashion; to urge the extension of fishing 


-as the cradle of sea power; to recommend a 


national bank; to urge legal and judicial re- 
forms; to propound a system of free public edu- 
cation; to establish ‘“‘offices of address’—an 
experiment in a kind of combined employment 
agency, loan office, and brokerage house; and he 
went far in the demand that the merchant class 
be recognized as the social and political equal of 
the gentry. 

In addition to his analysis of the thought of 
these two men, Mr. Jordan performs helpful 
bibliographical services in identifying their 
anonymous publications and by supplying a 
list of their works. The book may abound in too 
many superlatives, and it makes so few compari- 
sons with other reformers’ ideas of the time that 
the reader might be led to believe that Robinson 
and Parker were the only writers of their kind. 
However, in justice to Mr. Jordan, it must be 
added that few competent studies have been 
made of the others, and, accordingly, intelligent 
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comparisons could not be made without going 
far beyond the purposes of this book. 


RAYMOND PHINEAS STEARNS 


University of Illinois 


Christian Europe Today. By ADOLPH KELLER. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. x+310 
pages. $3.00. 

There is no better observer and interpreter 
of religious aspects of the trouble in Europe than 
Dr. Keller, who is well known in this country as 
an exponent and a widely traveled ambassador 
of ecumenical Christianity. This book may be 
cordially recommended to all Americans who 
want to know what goes on “inside Europe” 
with respect to religion and the churches. It is 
as readable as it is informative. It is the work 
of a well-informed reporter who offers very little 
exhortation but does not fail to awaken in his 
readers genuine sympathy for people and 
churches in distress or to arouse admiration for 
the brave men who at heavy cost testify for 
their religion against tyranny. Tragedy and 
heroism are revealed in numerous personal nar- 
ratives and conversations, and the book becomes 
emotionally arousing in spite of the author’s re- 
straint and avoidance of heightened language. 
There are many references to theological teach- 
ers and parties, all written with an understand- 
ing spirit and with the historical sense to discern 
the changing modes of thought. 

It is to the life, problems, and prospects of 
the churches that attention is mainly drawn. 
Part III is entitled “Churches under the Cross” 
and deals with church conditions in Russia, 
Germany, the occupied countries, and Spain 
and with Roman Catholicism in Europe general- 
ly. The author points to the negation in Russia 
of the constitutional principle of religious lib- 
erty, the disappointment suffered by the God- 
less party in the continued popular adherence to 
religion and the possibility of a policy in the 
future which would fulfil the provision of the 
constitution. He stresses the importance of 
Russia’s future decision with respect to religion. 
“The possibility of an agreement not in ideology 
but in religious policy will be momentous even 
for the political and military alliance between 
Russia and the democratic nations.”’ Here, as in 
many instances, Dr. Keller helps the reader to 
see clearly alternatives which the future alone 
will decide. He fears the seriousness of the prob- 
lem for ecumenical Christianity which may 


emerge as the result of the differences between 
the attitudes to the Soviet of Continental 
Christians and of certain Anglo-American 
Christian groups. 

The treatment of Germany is intimate and 
reveals a variety of reactions to the rigors of 
the Nazi regime. The Nazi policy has created 
“‘a general psychology of suspicion and fear” 
in which preaching becomes “‘the art of making 
the congregation guess what cannot be said.” In 
Germany the Roman Catholic church is also a 
church under the cross. Pope Pius XI called 
the Nazis “nullifiers and destroyers of the Chris- 
tian West.’’ It is only in the prevailingly Protes- 
tant countries that the Roman Catholic church 
enjoys much liberty today. The church has suf- 
fered heavy losses in most parts of Europe. In 
Germany its concessions have only led to the 
suppression of its institutions, but the courage- 
ous Bishop Von Galen in Minster exemplifies 
the spirit of the refusal to compromise. In Part 
IV, “The Church Answers with Faith,”’ we have 
a very considerable body of evidence of the will 
to live on the part of Christianity. In this sec- 
tion Dr. Keller exhibits the conviction that even 
where silent the church is powerful. This point 
comes to most definite expression in the chapter 
entitled “The Clandestine Church.’’ Where 
Christian institutions are wrecked, groups of 
worshipers resting their faith on the Bible form 
secret conventicles. Even the British churches, 
which suffer no persecution, are called by Dr. 
Keller ‘churches under the cross.’’ They “are 
suffering under the obscurity of God’s will.” 
He indicates certain directions in which British 
Christianity may move to assist post-war 
Europe. 

Part V is devoted to the problem of recon- 
struction. Here the author’s concern for ecu- 
menical unity is much in evidence. He some- 
what hopefully explores possible avenues of 
intercourse between the British and Continental 
churches and between the church of Rome and 
the evangelical communions. He is skeptical 
but not contemptuous of mysticism and pins his 
hopes largely to the ecumenical organization 
that is now, despite the war, in a promising state 
of development. There are a few repetitions, 
and the chapters are of very variant length, as 
if they were made up of a series of addresses or 
short reports. But the body of significant in- 
formation and the practical suggestiveness of 
the book make it one of the most valuable at 


the present hour. Joun T. McNer1 
University of Chicago 
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BAILLIE, JoHNn. Invitation to Pilgrimage. New York: 

Scribner’s, 1942. 134 pages. $1.50. 

When John Baillie sends out a book to the Chris- 
tian world, readers come to the alert. Nothing trivial 
comes from that Edinburgh pen. Few books have 
been so helpful to students seeking to develop their 
religious thinking as The Place of Jesus Christ in 
Modern Christianity. A half-dozen other volumes 
have been equally helpful in other directions. Friends 
in Canada and America, made such by his books, will 
take pleasure in his recent nomination as moderator 
of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

In this slender volume we have a declaration of 
basic Christian faith in relation to the turmoilandcon- 
fusion of the modern age. Originally delivered in the 
chapel of the Princeton Theological Seminary, ‘in 
defense of the Christian religion,” the chapters are 
the chart of a modern Pilgrim making his way from 
the fork in the road where belief and unbelief begin 
to take their separate ways. It marches on, consider- 
ing the by-way of unreason, to meet the impact of 
the old gospel, finally to journey’s end and the fellow- 
ship of the blessed community. 

Moral earnestness and tough-mindedness are evi- 
dent on every page. We would expect that from this 
Scotsman. But the unflinching realism is lightened 
by a deft touch. The saving grace of humor is here— 
not dragged in but shedding its light upon many a 
point under discussion. 

Invitation to Pilgrimage will give stout hearts to 
anxious preachers facing 1943 or, for that matter, 
to preachers facing any other year to come. Here is 
not only an invitation to a journey but courage for 
its undertaking. —GERALD KNorFF. 


CrarkKE, W. K. Lowtuer. Teaching Sermons. New 
York: Macmillan, 1942. viii+-170 pages. $1.25. 


Brief sermon abstracts for all the Sundays of the 
Anglican church year.—JoHN KNox. 


HEARD, GERALD. A Dialogue in the Desert. New 

York: Harper’s, 1942. 74 pages. $1.00. 

Gerald Heard brings to the story of Jesus’ tempta- 
tions in the wilderness the insights of personal medi- 
tation and modern psychological study. He presents, 
in this beautifully written little book, an interpreta- 
tion of Jesus’ struggle with the Tempter, setting it in 
the form of a dialogue between the Voice of Jesus, 
seeking the direction for his lifework, and the Dark 
Echo, suggesting continually the temptation of com- 
promise in means offered by a hard practical world. 
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In his Introduction, Gerald Heard suggests that this 
book is his answer to the necessity for each age and 
each individual (in the knowledge of his age) ‘‘to try 
and describe to himself how he believes a great spirit 
would behave while seeking to discover for itself its 
message.” This is a provocative, vital book. It is 
very short in length but packed with insights into 
the world’s “reasonable” tempting of the soul.— 
MartTHa BIEHLE. 


MOLpEN, R. H. Christian Belief: A Short Exposition 
of the Apostles’ Creed. New York: Macmillan, 
1942. vilit+88 pages. $0.90. 

A useful guide for instructors of confirmation 
classes and other similar groups. Reverent and in- 
telligent —JoHN Knox. 


Noyes, AtFreD. The Edge of the Abyss. New York: 
Dutton, 1942. 172 pages. $2.00. 


The title of this book indicates the author’s esti- 
mate of the point at which civilization is now teeter- 
ing precariously. The cause is not political or eco- 
nomic. It is intellectual and moral. It is the conse- 
quence of cynical undermining of the great faiths. 
Alfred Noyes, himself a distinguished English poet 
and man of letters, expresses in no uncertain terms 
his anger at the responsibility of the modern intel- 
ligentsia (such as James Joyce, Mencken, Edmund 
Wilson) for this cynicism and materialism. He says 
that they “do not so much attack the Faith. They 
prefer to pick the mortar out of the walls and let 
them crumble.” This urgent essay does not limit its 
scathing condemnations to the neo-pagan among 
our literary leaders. It assails dishonor among 
statesmen and international conniving among busi- 
nessmen and decries the growing tendency of the 
state to rule the individual instead of serving him. 
But Noyes, an English Catholic convert, is con- 
cerned chiefly with the soul of man and believes that 
civilization cannot be saved from disaster without 
“certain profound changes in the heart and mind of 
the world.” This is a stirring book, written with 
fervor. All thoughtful religious men will say “Amen” 
again and again as they read it, no matter how wide- 
ly they disagree with the underlying concept of an 
absolute faith. The material in the book was first 
presented as a series of lectures on the Josiah Wood 
Lecture Foundation at Mount Allison University, 
New Brunswick, Canada, and in October, 1942, it 
appeared, in somewhat condensed form, in Fortune. 
—MartTaa BIEHLE. 
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SANDERS, CHARLES RICHARD. Coleridge and the Broad 
Church Movement. Durham, N.C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. viii+-307 pages. $3.50. 


This volume offers an excellent analysis of the 
essentials of Coleridge’s philosophy, an evaluation 
of the type cf liberalism which he championed, and 
a clear presentation of the goals which he defined for 
a unified, tolerant, and comprehensive church. The 
influence of Coleridge on later English thought is 
presented in brief discussions of the impact of his 
ideas on Arnold of Rugby, J. C. Hare, and Thomas 
Carlyle. More detailed consideration is given to F. 
D. Maurice, who is described as the one Englishman 
who labored most earnestly to translate the theories 
of Coleridge into actual practice in English life. 
This is a valuable and timely contribution toward 
the understanding of the rise of the Broad Church 
movement within the Church of England. It is an 
inspiring record of earnest men seeking to find the 
meaning of true freedom and unity. 

Coleridge has been described as England’s great- 
est talker. He once took inventory of his qualifica- 
tions as a Christian philosopher and expressed an 
accurate judgment of his strength and weakness by 
saying that he was characterized by “indolence 
capable of energies.” His energies enabled him to 
open up to English thinkers new paths in the fields of 
metaphysics, philosophy, theology, and social theory. 
Indolence kept him from following these inviting 
paths, exploring the new lands, and charting the 
resulting discoveries. He was incapable of reducing 
his teaching to a system. Professor Sanders, after 
painstaking research both in the writings of Coleridge 
and in the interpretations of his ideas by his disciples 
and critics, has succeeded where Coleridge failed. He 
has reduced the teachings of Coleridge into a system. 
He has further traced the influence of the ideas of 
Coleridge upon nineteenth-century English thought. 

The most serious defect of this study lies in its 
failure to stress Coleridge’s indebtedness to German 
thought, particularly the influence of Schelling, 
Jacobi, and Kant. Proper recognition of this in- 
debtedness might tend to make Coleridge appear 
as a popularizer of German ideas in England rather 
than as an original thinker. This defect in no way 
invalidates the contribution of this volume as a 
clear picture of earnest Englishmen in search of basic 
principles which would combine “Christian idealism 
with love of truth, devotion to liberty, and yearning 
for intellectual and social unity.” It is to be hoped 
that Professor Sanders will provide a similar study 
of the influence of Coleridge on the development of 
the liberal tradition in American religious thought. 
—J. MinTON BATTEN. 


SEGAL, SAMUEL M. The Sabbath Book. New York: 
Behrman’s Jewish Book House, 1942. 238 pages. 
$3.00. 

This is not a critical account of the origins and 
history of the Sabbath. Perhaps this judgment is not 


adverse but complimentary, for it is a charming book 
suffused with a winsome spirit as the author tells in 
gentle and devout piety of the Jewish celebration of 
the Sabbath and its theological and religious sig- 
nificance for his people. Its rich store of Jewish 
legends and stories adds to the attractiveness. The 
inclusion of a large number of untranslated Hebrew 
quotations will prove a handicap for most non-Jew- 
ish readers. But enough remains to make this a very 
attractive book for the shelves of any religious person. 
—W. A. Irwin. 


TIGNER, HucH STEVENSON. No Sign Shall Be Given. 
New York: Macmillan, 1942. 198 pages. $1.75. 
The theme of this timely book is suggested by a 

visit to a little community called ‘Pleasant Valley,” 
situated in the northern part of New York. There 
the author found a schoolhouse, a grange, and a 
church. The church had its front windows boarded 
up, while the other two institutions continued to 
minister to the community. This, says Mr. Tigner, 
is a parable of what is taking place in American cul- 
ture; Hebrew-Christian faith has largely ceased to 
function as a dynamic element of present-day so- 
ciety. 

At three basic points this religious decadence 
makes itself explicit. For one thing, American life is 
the victim of “the leprous disease of social disinte- 
gration.” Again, democracy has been severed from 
its ethical and religious postulates. Finally, our col- 
leges have lost a unifying philosophy and are now a 
babel of specialized academic voices. The crucial 
question, therefore, is this: Shall we reinstate the 
values and postulates of the Judeo-Christian faith 
or shall we “‘snap the thread of historical continuity 
and launch out into the black unknown with an 
emptied spiritual treasury”? 

The author ably defends his conviction that the 
former alternative is America’s only creative choice. 
He sharply criticizes those persons who never go to 
church but who nevertheless persist in assuming that 
they are religious. The church is not without its 
shortcomings, but the good that it does is often ob- 
scured or underestimated by defenders of a secular 
society. To religious living the church makes a four- 
fold contribution: a sense of “‘togetherness in God,” 
edification through worship and the word, spiritual 
fellowship, and the consciousness of historical con- 
tinuity. 

An excellent closing chapter pleads for an awak- 
ened and unified Protestantism. This volume leaves 
no doubt that Mr. Tigner has clearly read the signs 
of these times. It is unfortunate that the title should 
be so vague.—H. SHELTON SMITH. 


Watts, GeorcE B. The Waldenses in the New World. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1941. 
309 pages. $3.50. 

The author of this scholarly and enlightening 
study is a teacher of Romance languages at Davidson 
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College in North Carolina. He became interested in 
the French-speaking Waldenses through the children 
of the Waldensian colony in Burke County, North 
Carolina, studying at Davidson College. The begin- 
ning of his research on the Waldenses in America was 
due to a remark made by a professor of French at 
Princeton that it was the duty of all teachers of 
French in America to do what they could to record 
for posterity all the information possible concerning 
French settlements in the United States. On in- 
vestigation Mr. Watts found that nothing had been 
done in any adequate way on the American Walden- 
ses, and he determined to make them his field of in- 
vestigation. Would that other teachers of modern 
European languages in American colleges would use 
their language tools to as good purpose! 

After a brief chapter on Peter Waldo and his fol- 
lowers and their tragic story in Europe, the remain- 
ing twelve chapters are devoted to Waldensian mi- 
gration to the New World. During the Colonial 
period small groups of Waldensians came to New 
York, Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia. In the 
middle of the last century Mormon miss‘onaries won 
some converts from among the Waldensians, who 
subsequently came to Utah. At about the same time 
some Waldensian families migrated to Argentina and 
Uruguay, some of whom later, owing to dissatisfac- 
tion caused by continued political instability, came 
to Missouri and Texas. Of all the New World Wal- 
densian colonies, the one that established Waldese, 
North Carolina, in 1893 is by far the largest and 
most significant, and to its history and development 
the author devotes the major portion of his study. 
These Waldensian colonists have transformed a 
bleak and barren region of North Carolina into a 
veritable garden, for most of them were skilful farm- 
ers. They have also undertaken successfully several 
manufacturing enterprises. From the beginning they 
have kept their church and religion central in their 
interest, thus living up to an honorable and inspiring 
tradition covering a period of nearly a thousand 
years, and to this phase of their history the author 
rightfully devotes sympathetic attention —WILLIAM 
W. SWEET. 


WEISFELD, IsRAEL H. My Son: Fifty-four Chapters 
of Character-molding and Ideals for Youth, Based 
on the -Fifty-four Sidrot of the Pentateuch. New 
York: Bloch, 1941. 324 pages. $2.50. 

To the information provided in the lengthy sub- 
title, it is desirable to add only that the author tells 
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us how most of the “chapters” of the volume were 
actually delivered as brief sermons in his two suc- 
cessive pulpits. The work deserves nothing but 
praise. It is a charming and forceful book. While 
the sermons were delivered to Jewish congregations 
and consequently employ Jewish phraseology and 
traditions, their appeal and relevance are in the main 
universal. They are a series of excellent and very 
effective sermons to adolescents. The work is one 
more evidence of the increasing vigor of the present- 
day Jewish pulpit and of the contributions that 
Judaism is making to our common heritage — 
A. IRWIN. 


WittoucHBy, Harotp R. The First Authorised 
English Bible and the Cranmer Preface. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. ix+50 pages. 
$1.00. 

Professor Willoughby has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of English typography, of the 
English Bible, and of English-speaking Christianity 
in his account of the “seven successive and very 
magnificent folio editions of the Great Bible” which 
appeared in London between 1539 and 1541. The 
University of Chicago should be gratefully remem- 
bered for signalizing this almost forgotten quadri- 
centennial by publishing Professor Willoughby’s 
interesting brochure. For very different reasons the 
bold and handsome typography due to the great 
Parisian printer, Francois Regnault, and the vicissi- 
tudes of the actual printing due to the necessity of 
flight from Paris to London in December, 1538, 
render the appearance of the first edition in London 
in 1539 a remarkable event. 

The neglected iconography of the Great Bible and 
especially the “Holbein” title-page are carefully 
considered, with the conclusion that the bibliog- 
raphers are wrong who assign the title-page to Hans 
Holbein the Younger and the art -critics are right 
who deny it to the great German artist. The dis- 
cussion of the work of Coverdale and of the retro- 
gression in both text and typography in the last 
four editions after Cromwell was executed and 
Coverdale had fled is suggestive. The printing of a 
facsimile with a modern transcription of the Cran- 
mer Preface is a real service to the understanding of 
the history of biblical interpretation in England. 
The value of the publication is out of all proportion 
to its size.—C. C. McCown. 
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The first biography in English of 
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The Beloved of Mohammed 


By NABIA ABBOTT, Oriental Institute 


The story of the beautiful and gay little girl who was married to Mohammed at the 
age of six when he was a middle-aged man, and remained through his life his favorite 


wife. From the original Arabic literature Miss Abbott has evaluated fact, fiction, and 
tradition and presents an intimate portrayal of domestic life and the public role of 
women in Arabia thirteen centuries ago. Much is told of Aishah’s career as a political 


leader after Mohammed’s death. 
‘Miss Abbott has a masterly knowledge of the Arabic sources, and she has produced 


a book which is not only scholarly but makes delightful reading In our time, 
when the East has gained such an immediate importance, Miss Abbott’s book fills a 


real need and should be widely read.”—Itse LicuTeNsTADTER, New York Times. 
230 pages, illustrated, $2.50 
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” 


full of far vision and good sense... . 


RELIGION AND THE PRESENT 
CRISIS ; Edited by JOHN KNOX 


Nine members of the University of Chicago Divinity School consider: 
What is the present crisis of civilization doing to the American church? 
What is the church doing to meet the crisis? What must the church still do? 


“Because it presents its arguments with clarity and with 
refreshing freedom from technical terminology, and be- Contributors: 
cause of its timely message, the book will probably attract 
a goodly group of casual readers. For thoughtful laymen Ernest C. CoLwEL 
and active ministers in American communities it will prove Epwin E. AuBREY 
both stimulating and provocative.” —Crozer Quarterly Cuarves T, HOLMAN 
Henry N. WieMAN 
“.... this is a volume that is full of far vision and good CHARLES W. GILKEY 
sense. Some of the most advanced minds in the Church Joun T. McNett 
today relate the essential message of that Church to the Wi . cS Boies 
essential needs of a contemporary world.”—Expositor 


Walgreen Foundation Lectures, 1942. $1.50 |_Jo#™ xox 
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Published to commemorate the 
350th anniversary of his birth 


JOHN AMOS 


COMENIUS 


That Incomparable Moravian 


By MATTHEW SPINKA 


This work portrays the person- 
ality and the abiding influence 
of the great Moravian. 


It presents briefly but ade- 
quately the entire scope of Co- 
menius’ interests and activi- 
ties: his educational reforms, 
on account of which he is re- 
garded as the father of modern 
pedagogical theory and prac- 
tice; his ecumenical interest in 
bringing together the Christian 
communions into one world 
church; and his scientific point 
of view by which he desired to 
unify all knowledge into one 
consistent and systematic 
whole. 


The author utilizes for the first 
time the entire preserved frag- 
ments of Comenius’ Autobiogra- 


phy. 
Ready in May 
$2.00 
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Published in June 


THE CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 
OF HISTORY 


By 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


A book that will strengthen a 
sober optimism by showing 
that what has been good 
throughout history has been 
the product of strenuous hu- 
man endeavor in pursuit of our 
highest moral and _ spiritual 
ideals through the slowly evolv- 
ing centuries. 


Dr. Case’s aim has been to ap- 
ply the procedures of scientific 
historical scholarship to the 
study of Christianity’s history 
and to estimate the results in 
terms of one’s actual findings 
instead of following the usual 
theological method of making 
history conform to some pre- 
conceived metaphysical hy- 
pothesis. 


Dr. Case presents the findings 
of his scientific research free 
from technicalities in the read- 
able style that has character- 
ized his earlier books. 


$2.00 


The University of Chicago Press 
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